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THE  CITY  OF  THE  WORLDS   FAIR. 

rPHE  attention  of  most  of  the  people  in  the 
1  United  States  is  naturally  directed  at 
present  towards  the  city  of  Chicago,  where, 
during  the  coming  year,  there  will  doubtless 
be  the  largest  gathering  of  people  from  all 
parts  of   the  world  that   has  ever  occurred. 


witness  the  various  articles  from  all  parts   of 
the  world  which  will  there  be  exhibited. 

There  is  scarcely  any  one  who  can  realize 
how  rapidly  this  great  city  has  sprung  into 
existence,  and  attained  its  present  magnitude 
and  importance.  A  few  years  ago  it  was 
scarcely  mentioned  in  the  geographies  which 
were  used  in  the  common  schools,  and  when 


Whatever  may  have  been  said  in  the  past 
concerning  the  difficulty  of  reaching  this 
inland  city,  and  whatever  objections  may 
have  been  offered  to  the  selection  of  this 
place  for  the  holding  of  this  great  exposition, 
it  will  still  be  found  that  Chicago  is  suffi- 
ciently easy  of  access  to  bring  almost 
innumerable  concourses  of  people  together  to 


the  Saints  were  driven  out  of  Nauvoo,  Chi- 
cago had  no  commercial  importance  what- 
ever; in  fact  it  is  an  open  question  as  to  which 
would  have  been  the  more  important  city, 
Nauvoo  or  Chicago,  had  the  Saints  been  left 
peacefully  in  their  homes  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi.  He  that  as  it  may,  Chicago  has 
assumed  an  importance  in  this  country  second 
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to  no  other   city.      Its  name   is    of  Indian 
origin,  and  means  "wild  onion." 

In  1803  a  stockade  fort  was  built   near  the 
mouth  of  the  Chicago  river.     It  was  called 


tion  at  that  time.  The  whole  neighborhood 
formed  a  part  of  an  expansive,  marshy  plain, 
abounding  in  tall  grass,  with  luxurious 
swampy   vegetation,  while  here  and  there  a 


■iipiiru , 


Fort  Dearborn.  This  was  destroyed  by  1  clump  of  trees  relieved  the  otherwise  monot- 
Indians  in; [181 2  but  was  rebuilt  in  1816.  onous  view.  Sloughs  abounded  in  every 
The  illustration  herewith  presented  of  Chica-  direction  and  these  made  a  home  for  numer- 
go  in   1833  will  give  some  idea  of  its  condi-      ous  wild  birds.     It  was  at  this  place  and  in 
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the  year  1833  that  seven  thousand  Potto wato- 
mie  Indians  met  with  some  white  settlers  and 
ceded  their  lands  preparatory  to  their  removal 
west  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  elevation  of  the  land  upon  which  this 
city  now  stands,  was  originally  from  five  to 
twelve  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake. 
The  first  houses  of  the  city  were  therefore 
built  mostly  upon  piles  driven  into  the  earth 
which  extended  high  enough  above  the 
ground  to  protect  the  lower  story  against 
floods  during  heavy  rain  falls.  The  streets 
in  many  places  were  quagmires,  and  there 
were  sign  boards  here  and  there,  it  is  said, 
bearing  the  inscription  "No  bottom."    Later 


the  land  so  as  to  make  their  residences 
and  business  houses  secure  against  any 
rise  in  the  waters  of  the  rivers  or  lakes  sur- 
rounding them.  The  earth  necessary  to 
accomplish  this,  was  dredged  by  them  from 
the  lake  and  rivers.  Thus  their  harbor  ac- 
commodations were  increased  and  the  site  of 
their  city  was  benefitted. 

That  twelve  years  had  produced  some 
change  in  the  condition  of  the  city,  will  be 
realized  by  a  comparison  of  the  accompany- 
ing illustration  of  Chicago  Street  in  1845 
with  the  preceding  picture.  But  even  the 
view  in  1845  gives  no  indication  of  the  mar- 
velous development  of  the  city  of  which  all 


I.  \i;l.1    LOCOMOTIVE. 


a  number  of  streets  were  laid  with  planks, 
and  under  the  burden  of  heavily  loaded 
teams,  the  mud  spurted  up  through  the 
cracks.  The  waters  were  stagnant  except  at 
certain  seasons  of  rains  and  floods.  Malaria 
was  common,  and  the  so-called,  "Canal 
Cholera"  carried  away  many  people.  The 
men  of  foresight,  however,  began  to  see  the 
advantages  of  this  location,  at  a  point  where 
it  could  command  the  agricultural  trade  of 
the  surrounding  country,  and  send  to  the 
East  and  various  parts  of  the  world  by  water, 
at  that  time  the  only  means  of  communica- 
tion, the  products  of  the  country;  and  they 
began  to  fill  up  the   marshy  places  and   raise 


the  people  of  the  United  States  are  now 
proud,  because  of  its  enterprise,  and  of  its 
public  and  private  edifices. 

We  also  give  our  readers  an  illustration  of 
an  early  locomotive  which  was  used  in  and 
near  Chicago  in  early  days.  Doubtless 
many  of  our  readers  will  smile  at  the  primi- 
tive appearance  of  the  engine  and  passenger 
coach,  but  you  must  remember  that  in  those 
days  steam  power  was  but  little  known,  and 
its  application  to  the  railroad  trains  was  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  times.  If  you  would 
smile  at  the  primitive  conditions  of  Chicago 
and  its  people,  as  you  now  read  about  them 
and  see  them  illustrated,  you  would  certainly 
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be  filled  with  awe  and  astonishment  to  visit 
that  great  city  now,  and  spend  a  day  in  and 
about  its  streets. 

We  will  present  further  illustrations  from 
this  city  of  the  World's  Fair  in  subsequent 
numbers  of  the  Instructor. 

[TO  BE  CONTINUED.] 


WHICH   PATH? 


(CONTINUED  PROM  PAGE  589.) 

THUS  the  three  years  drifted  by.  One  other 
incident  must  be  told.  It  was  a  lovely 
night  in  the  early  spring,  and  again  our  two 
acquaintances  were  out  upon  the  streets  in 
the  late  evening.  "Hello  boys,"  called  out 
one  of  their  acquaintances,  "Have  you  had 
your  beer?  If  not,  come  with  me.  I  know 
a  place  to  get  it,  a  new  place  just  started  up ; 
and  there  is  the  finest  picture  of  Venus  rising 
from  the  sea,  it  is  worth  a  dollar  just  to  look 
at  that." 

"What  place  is  it?"  asked  Anthony. 

"It  is  a  saloon  and  a  billiard  hall  combined. 
You  see,  pool  is  the  best  game  going  and  no 
young  man  is  much  till  he  can  play  a  first- 
class  game  of  pool." 

"I  don't  like  to  play  pool,  or  billiards 
either  so  far  as  that  goes,"  said  Anthony. 
"Father  told  me  only  the  other  day,  that 
to  go  into  saloons  and  play  these  games 
was  demoralizing  to  anybody." 

"  Oh  pshaw,  what  a  molly  coddle  you  are, 
don't  your  father  play  chess  and  checkers 
and  even  cards?  I  have  seen  your  folks 
have  cards  at  their  social  parties  lots  of 
times.  And  there  used  to  be  such  a  prejudice 
against  cards  that  they  were  called  the  devil's 
bible.  Just  the  same  with  pool  or  billiards. 
I  bet  you  ten  to  one  that  your  mother  herself 
will  have  a  billiard  table  in  your  own  house 
for  you  before  two  years  go  by.  Your  mother 
is  not  such  a  stickler  as  your  father,  and  a 
feller's  mother  is  his  best  hold  in  morals,  you 
know." 

The  slippery  sophistry  in  all  this  was 
dimly  felt  by   Anthony   and   by   his   friend 


Laron,  but  they  had  no  words  to  express  their 
vague  disagreements;  besides,  there  was 
enough  truth  in  the  whole  to|make  it  difficult 
of  reduction  to  its  proper  elements.  Moved 
by  the  half  truths  in  the  young  man's  argu- 
ments, and  moved  far  more  by  the  desire  to 
be  a  man  and  as  manly  as  any,  and  moved 
most  of  all,  let  me  confess  it,  by  the  desire  to 
see  this  gorgeous  picture,  the  two  boys  con- 
sented to  go  to  the  new  hall,  and  once  there 
the  associations,  so  alluring,  and  the  talk,  so 
jolly,  made  them  forget  all  their  small  scruples, 
and  that  evening  was  the  beginning  of  many 
spent  in  playing  pool  and  taking  an  occasional 
glass  of  beer  or  some  dainty  mixed  drink. 

It  must  have  been  six  months  after  this, 
that  the  three  companions,  Laron  Osgood 
and  Anthony  Russel  with  their  boon  com- 
panion Marvin  Wilmot  were  emerging  from 
the  hall  an  hour  after  midnight.  They  were 
all  three  accosted  by  a  young  and  beautiful 
girl  and  invited  to  accompany  her  to  her 
home  near  by  where  there  was  to  be  a  grand 
supper  and  where  a  number  of  their  youthful 
acquaintances  were  to  attend. 

The  lads  were  already  under  the  influence 
of  liquor,  their  brains  were  over-excited  by 
the  betting  and  gambling  they  had  been  in- 
dulging in,  and  their  whole  beings  were  aflame 
with  the  bad  and  unrighteous  fires  of  excite- 
ment. The  eldest  youth,  Laron,  himself  of 
somewhat  weak  will  and  of  sensuous  nature 
accepted  the  invitation  at  once.  But  Anthony 
was  half  sobered  by  the  thought  of  what  this 
invitation  meant  and  with  a  half  stagger,  he 
whispered  hoarsely,  "Say,  Laron,  let's  go 
home  to  our  fathers  and  mothers.  We  don't 
want  to  go  down  there.  You  know  what 
such  things  mean  and  let's  go  home,  Laron." 

"Oh,  you're  a  baby,  Tony.  What's  the 
use  in  being  such  a  baby.  I  ain't  going  to  do 
anything  out  of  the  way;  I  only  want  to  see 
the  fun  and  then  we  can  both  go  home. 
Come  along,  there's  no  one  will  hurt  us,  and 
we  can  come  home  whenever  we  like." 

With  a  desperate  effort,  Anthony  turned  on 
his  heel  and  hurried  away  alone  through  the 
midnight  darkness,  too  drunk  to  walk  straight 
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and  yet  sober  enough  to  hurry  away  from  the 
voice  and  presence  of  temptation  with  all  the 
fleetness  his  limbs  could  muster. 

After  that  evening,  Anthony  was  less  fre- 
quent in  his  visits  to  pool  tables  and  saloons, 
for  it  came  to  him  vaguely  that  it  was  not 
so  much  the  game  of  pool  nor  the  glass  of 
beer  as  it  was  the  wicked  associations  under 
which  they  were  taken  and  above  all  the 
lowered  tone  of  his  whole  moral  nature  which 
took  place  when  he  partook  of  that  which  his 
father  said  was  not  good  for  him. 

"Anthony,"  asked  his  father  one  day  some 
weeks  after  the  events  I  have  just  related, 
"How  would  you  like  to  spend  the  winter  in 

J ,  and  open  an  office  there  as  an  assayist? 

I  think  there  is  a  very  good  opening  there  for 
such  work,  and  if  it  does  not  prove  successful, 
you  can  return  in  the  spring.  The  mines 
near  that  town  will  be  sure  to  make  some 
work  for  you,  and  I  believe  you  will  do  well 
to  settle  there;  what  do  you  say?" 

After  some  discussion  Anthony  accepted 
his  father's  suggestion  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks  he  was  well  settled  in  the   thriving 

town  of  J and   there   we  have  seen   him 

making  his  acquaintance  with  the  young  men 
and    maidens  of  that  fair  and  distant  city. 

John  Harrison  readily  consented  to  accom- 
pany Anthony  to  the  home  of  the  Mayberts, 
on  the  following  Sunday  evening,  and  intro- 
duced Anthony  to  Helen  and  her  family  with 
great  pleasure.  The  family  were  all  assembled 
in  the  parlor  and  Luric  and  Helen  were  singing 
duetts  when  the  two  young  men  were  ushered 
into  the  room.  Helen  stood  near  the  piano 
as  she  acknowledged  the  introduction  to 
"Mr.  Russell,  from  the  city"  and  she  looked 
every  inch  a  lady  as  she  bowed  slightly  and 
accepted  his  proffered  hand-shake. 

The  mother  with  the  quick  and  loving  in- 
stincts of  a  wise  mother,  knew  at  once  that 
one  of  her  daughters  had  attracted  this  young 
stranger,  and  her  whole  maternal  instincts 
were  aroused  to  discover  which  one  it  was, 
and  then  to  ascertain  how  such  attraction 
should  be  reciprocated.  She  sat  near  Helen, 
and    although    as   always    the    gracious   and 


dignified  hostess,  her  eyes  were  quietly  noting 
every  glance  and  each  word  of  the  visiting 
stranger. 

He  arose  to  turn  the  music  for  Lurie  with 
a  gesture  of  perfect  breeding  and  graceful  ease, 
but  as  he  passed  her,  she  caught  the  faint 
aroma  of  tobacco,  and  she  thought  swiftly, 
"He  smokes."  But  Mrs.  Maybert  was  the 
wisest  as  well  as  the  sweetest  of  mothers,  and 
she  sat  quietly  watching  and  listening. 

As  the  young  men  arose  to  take  their  leave, 
Anthony  approached  Helen  to  say  "good 
night,"  and  that  together  with  the  admiring 
glance  he  cast  at  her  rounded  cheek  and 
rosebud  mouth  made  the  mother  mentally 
comment,  "It  is  Helen." 

That  night  as  the  mother  and  daughter.; 
sat  together  the  mother  remarked: 

"That  young  Russell  is  quite  a  fine-looking 
young  man.  I  knew  his  father  and  mother 
years  ago  and  am  not  surprised  to  see  this 
young  man  so  intelligent  and  so  well-behaved, 
for  his  father  is  very  brilliant  and  his  mother 
is  a  perfect  lady  in  her  manners." 

"He  was  just  jolly,"  said  Lurie.  "He  says 
he  knows  all  the  new  steps  in  dancing  and  he 
has  promised  to  teach  them  all  to  me  by-and- 
by.  Tra-ra-ra,"  softly  whispered  the  singing 
voice  of  Lurie. 

"So  he  is  a  perfect  dancer,  too,"  added 
Mamma  Maybert.  "Well  he  may  be  a  very 
nice  young  man,  but  I  noted  one  thing  about 
him  that  rather  pained  me  in  one  who  has 
been  born  and  brought  up  among  our  people; 
he  made  several  rather  sneering  remarks  about 
Sunday  School  and  laughed  at  our  Harry  for 
being  a  constant  attendant  at  that  beautiful 
Sabbath  work.  It  always  grieves  me  to  find 
our  bright  and  intelligent  young  men  or 
women  making  light  of  that  for  which  their 
parents  have  sacrificed  all  the  rest  of  the 
world.  However,  I  may  be  somewhat  mis- 
taken in  this  youth,  I  know  it  is  never  safe  to 
judge  hastily,  so  we  will  wait  to  know  him 
better  before  we  decide  to  receive  him  or  let 
him  alone." 

Thus  spoke  the  wise,  watchful  mother 
spiking   her  guns  of  attack,    ;ind  putting  out 
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her  bulwark  of  defense  so  gently  and  so  softly 
that  the  pretty  inmates  of  the  besieged  fortress 
never  realized  they  were  being  guarded. 

The  weeks  that  followed  brought  young 
Anthony  frequently  to  the  door  of  the  May- 
berts.  He  made  no  effort  to  hide  the 
admiration  he  felt  for  sweet  Helen  Maybert, 
and  although  he  was  as  reserved  and  as  slow 
to  form  acquaintance  as  was  Helen  herself, 
yet  being  a  man,  he  showed  in  a  dignified 
and  manly  way  that  his  heart  was  enlisted 
and  that  he  had  resolved  to  engage  hers  in 
return. 

Helen  gave  no  sign  to  the  watchful  eyes  of 
her  mother  whether  she  understood  and 
appreciated  the  attentions  of  Anthony ;  she 
sang  and  played  for  him  when  he  came  with 
all  the  quiet,  dignified  calmness  imaginable, 
but  as  yet  Anthony  had  not  presumed  to  ask 
her  to  go  out  with  him,  so  no  one  knew  what 
course  Helen  would  take  when  such  time 
arrived,  as  arrive  it  certainly  would. 

One  evening,  in  the  late  fall,  he  wended 
his  way  to  the  home  of  the  Mayberts,  and 
when  he  arrived  there,  he  found  that  the  two 
sisters  had  gone  to  the  ward  meeting.  What 
was  to  be  done?  Fancy  him  in  a  ward  meet- 
ing! However,  if  he  saw  her  at  all  that  night 
he  would  have  to  seek  her  where  she  now  was, 
and  so  with  a  polite  good-night  to  Mrs.  May- 
bert, he  departed  to  follow  Helen  to  the 
schoolhouse. 

He  sat  near  the  door,  and  from  where  he 
was,  he  could  see  the  two  sisters  some  dis- 
tance from  him,  the  saucy  profile  of  Lurie  with 
her  dark  eyebrows  and  soft,  dark  eyes  making 
a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  delicate  complex- 
ion, cheek  of  pale  pink  of  a  blush  rose, 
and  the  mass  of  yellow  hair  piled  upon  the 
somewhat  large  head  of  Helen  Maybert. 
Like  all  lovers  he  sat  and  thought  of  the 
charms  of  his  sweetheart  far  more  than  he  did 
of  the  preaching.  Indeed,  the  preaching, 
were  it  ever  so  good  had  no  attraction  for 
him.  It  was  several  years  since  he  had  been 
in  a  meeting-house,  and  only  that  Helen  was 
there,  was  he  there  also. 

At   last  the  meeting   was   dismissed,    and 


Anthony  hurried  out  to  stand  very  near  the 
steps,  and  watch  with  eagle  glance  the  exit 
of  every  woman,  until  the  fair  face  he  sought 
should  be  near  enough  for  his  modest  request 
to  accompany  her  to  her  home.  Anthony 
Russel  offered  his  arm  to  Helen  Maybert  with 
a  rather  assured  motion,  and  she  hesitated  a 
moment,  her  maidenly  instinct  at  once 
aroused. 

"  I  am  not  at  all  afraid  to  go  home  alone. 
I  generally  do,  Mr.  Russell,  and  I  don't  mind 
it  in  the  least." 

"  Please  let  me  see  you  home,  Miss  May- 
bert, it  is  not  at  all  safe  for  young  ladies  to 
be  out  upon  the  street  at  night,  even  in  this 
far  away  country  town.  I  should  feel  very 
uncomfortable  to  know  you  were  out  upon 
the  street  without  a  protector,  I  assure  you." 

"Oh,  well,  if  you  are  so  good  as  to  want 
to  protect  me  from  imaginary  dangers,  I  shall 
let  you  go  home  with  me,  this  time."  She 
added  the  last  clause  slowly  and  with  some 
quiet  emphasis. 

The  walk  was  very  delightful  to  Anthony, 
and  they  were  nearly  half  way  home,  just  at 
the  old  bridge,  when  his  long  abstinence  from 
smoking  gave  him  a  fierce  longing  to  have  a 
puff  at  the  weed.  Accordingly  he  put  his 
hand  into  his  pocket,  and  drawing  out  a 
cigarette,  he  was  about  lighting  the  match  to 
smoke,  when  with  a  slight  start,  Helen  with- 
drew her  hand  from  his  arm,  and  stood  quite 
still  in  the  path. 

"You  do  not  object  to  my  smoking,  I 
hope,  Miss  Maybert?  I  am  so  used  to  an 
evening  cigarette,  that  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  get  along  without  it." 

"  I  have  no  objection  whatever  to  your  do- 
ing whatsoever  you  please,  Mr.  Russell.  But 
if  you  wish  to  smoke,  you  will  please  take  the 
other  side  of  the  street,  for  I  shall  certainly 
not  walk  with  you.  If  you  consider  it  your 
duty  to  see  me  safe  inside  of  my  own  gate,  you 
can  walk  across  the  street.  For  I  am  not  in 
the  least  afraid;  I  told  you  so  in  the  first 
place." 

Her  words  were  as  keen  as  the  sharp  wintry 
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wind,  and  her  manner  was  still   more  icy  in 
its  proud  and  insulted  displeasure. 

Helen  stood  with  both  her  hands  clasped, 
and  Anthony  saw  she  was  in  miserable 
earnest.  With  a  thousand  swift  thoughts, 
and  one  noble  resolve,  Anthony  flung  the 
cigarette  away  from  him,  and  with  a  genuine 
pleading  note  in  his  voice,  he  half-whispered, 

"  Miss  Helen,  for  your  sake  I  throw  away 
my  cigarette,  and  if  you  wish  it,  I  will  throw 
away  from  me  from  this  moment  the  habit  I 
have  so  weakly  formed." 

They  stood,  trying  to  read  each  other's  faces 
in  the  dim  starlight,  but  it  was  not  on  the 
dark,  handsome  face  that  Helen  read  the  firm 
determination,  for  she  could  not  see,  but  the 
earnest  and  calm  tones  of  his  voice  spoke  to 
her  own  quiet,  intense  nature,  and  she  felt  a 
kindred  spirit,  a  spirit  which  once  having 
determined,  no  small  power  could  shake  from 
its  firm  foundation.  So  after  a  pause  full  of 
eloquent  meaning,  she  put  her  hand  within 
his  arm,  and  said, 

"I  believe  you,  Mr.  Russell,  and  I  accept 
your  promise.  Its  fulfillment  will  be  a  great 
blessing  to  you." 

Helen  said  nothing  to  anyone  of  what  had 
happened,  until  some  days  after  the  affair, 
when  one  morning  as  she  was  helping  her 
mother  with  some   cooking,   she  said  quietly, 

"  Mother,  when  Mr.  Russell  and  I  were 
coming  home  the  other  night,  he  took  a 
cigarette  out  of  his  pocket  and  was  going  to 
smoke,  but  I  told  him  if  he  did,  he  must  take 
the  other  side  of  the  street  for  it,  for  I  could 
not  walk  with  him  if  he  was  smoking." 

The  young  girl  was  just  drawing  some  pies 
out  of  the  oven  as  she  spoke,  and  that  fact 
accounted  for  the  rosy  flush  on  her  face. 
But  it  did  not  altogether  account  for  the 
strong  effort  she  was  making  to  keep  her  voice 
steady,  and  the  keen  ears  of  her  mother 
noted  the  tone  and  she  made  her  mental 
observation  thereon.  But  she  said  little, 
only  remarking, 

"Well,  my  dear,  did  you  walk  home  in 
that  way?" 


"Oh  no,  he  threw  away  his  cigarette,  and 
promised  to  smoke  no  more." 

"  That  was  quite  noble  of  him,  Helen, 
and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  you  can  perform 
a  very  good  missionary  work  for  this  young 
man,  if  you  so  desire,  for  evidently  you  have 
some  influence  over  him.  Be  careful  that  you 
use  your  power  for  his  own  future  good,  and 
you  will  never  regret  it,  my  child.  A  soul 
saved  is  very  precious  to  the  Lord.  And 
not  all  the  heathen  are  out  in  the  world;  I 
am  sorry  to  say  we  have  many  of  them  who 
have  been  born  and  brought  up  in  the  pales 
of  this  gospel.  Be  careful  that  you  help  him 
up  to  your  own  elevated  plane  of  thought 
and  action,  never  stooping  to  his  evidently 
low  estimate  of  life  and  its  duties.  Do  you 
think  his  nature  is  of  that  strong  material 
which  will  carry  out  a  good  resolve  when 
once  formed?" 

"I  think  so,  mother.  It  seems  so  to  me. 
But  of  course  I  cannot  say  for  sure.  He 
seems  very  manly  and  full  of  determination." 

The  weeks  drifted  by  after  this,  and  An- 
thony Russell  became  a  regular  visitor  at  the 
Maybert  home.  Helen  went  out  with  him  a 
few  times,  but  she  refused  at  times  to  go  with 
him  on  some  pretext  or  another.  So  that 
although  at  times  he  fancied  there  was  a  feel- 
ing of  reciprocal  affection  growing  up  in  the 
heart  of  the  girl  he  loved,  yet  he  was  not  sure 
of  it  by  any  means.  He  was  contented,  how- 
ever, to  let  time  and  his  own  constant  atten- 
tions speak  for  him,  and  he  determined  not 
to  hurry  matters  up  too  much. 

Between  the  Christmas  and  New  Year 
holidays,  his  friend  Laron  came  on  a  visit  to 
him  and  to  make  some  enquiries  about  estab- 
lishing himself  in  this  new  and  thriving  town. 
Anthony  had  said  nothing  at  all  of  the  love 
he  had  allowed  to  grow  into  unknown  por- 
tions, for  he  wrote  seldom  to  Laron  and  felt 
indeed  but  little  real  affinity  lor  I. iron's  ways 
and  habits  now  that  he  had  been  separated 
long  enough  to  realize  what  those  ways  were 
and  all  that  six  li  ai  turns  meant  to  the  mor- 
ality and  dignity  of  manhood. 

The    second    evening    of    Laron 's   arrival, 
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there  was  to  be  a  ball  in  the  town  hall,  and 
he  obtained  the  consent  of  Helen  Maybert 
to  be  his  partner  to  this  ball. 

"I  am  going  to  a  ball  tonight,"  he  re- 
marked carelessly  to  Laron  as  they  were  eat- 
ing their  dinner  in  the  restaurant. 

"  That  is  good,  for  then  I  can  get  ac- 
quainted with  the  pretty  girls  up  here,  old 
boy.     Are  there  many  nice  girls  here?" 

"  Oh  yes,  I  believe  so.  I  say,  Laron,  if  I 
get  you  an  invitation  to  go  you  will  go  by 
yourself  for  I  have  engaged  a  partner." 

"  You,  engaged  a  partner!  Well,  here's  a 
go!  My  quiet,  steady,  reserved  friend  engaged 
a  partner  to  go  to  a  ball!  How  did  you  get 
up  the  courage  to  ask  her  to  go  with  you?  I 
shall  have  to  look  into  this  thing.  It  is  a 
good  thing  I  came  up  here  I  guess,  old  fel- 
low. You  need  an  older  friend  to  watch  you 
I  am  thinking." 

"Never  mind  your  chaff,  Laron.  You 
need  not  fancy  I  am  lacking  in  moral  cour- 
age because  I  am  shy  in  society.  I  can  tell 
you  I  have  outgrown  a  whole  lot  of  silly  hab- 
its, and  being  afraid  of  the  girls  is  one  of 
them.  However,  I  will  go  over  to  the  com- 
mittee now  and  get  your  invitation,  and  then 
I  must  go  to  the  office  as  there  is  some  work 
to  be  done  this  afternoon  sure." 

As  Anthony  walked  along  the  street  he  was 
astonished  to  feel  the  difference  in  his  own  spirit 
and  to  note  the  clear  and  manly  tone  that  had 
taken  the  place  in  his  own  mind  of  what  was 
once  weak  and  clouded.  Today,  he  saw  his 
former  habits,  his  former  associates,  in  a  new 
and  startling  light.  The  thought  of  introducing 
his  friend  Laron  to  the  girl  he  loved  was  in- 
tolerable. Not  from  any  feeling  of  selfish- 
ness nor  jealousy,  such  a  thought  had  never  as 
yet  entered  his  mind.  He  knew  Helen  May- 
bert was  not  the  girl  to  create  or  encourage 
the  feeling  of  jealousy  in  the  minds  of  those 
whom  she  honored  with  her  preference. 
That  was  not  the  thought  in  his  mind.  As 
he  hurried  along,  he  remembered  with  a 
startled  feeling  that  when  he  came  to  this 
town  he  was  not  much  better  in  mind  and 
morals  than  was  his  friend.     The  thought  of 


Laron  talking  with  his  pure,  unsullied  sweet- 
heart, Laron  with  his  foul,  tobacco-polluted 
breath,  his  whole  being  filled  with  the  weak- 
ness of  perverted  appetites,  of  the  love  of 
drink,  perhaps  his  body  at  the  time  full  of 
the  demon  alcohol,  it  was  unbearable  to  him. 

That  night  he  was  called  upon  to  suffer 
more  than  he  could  have  believed  possible. 
Laron  was  at  once  attracted  by  the  sweet  and 
gentle  presence  of  Helen,  and  possessing  as 
he  did  a  very  attractive  manner,  he  lingered 
near  her  side,  and  danced  with  her  twice  and 
would  have  danced  with  her  every  time  if 
she  would  have  permitted.  Laron  was  too 
much  taken  up  with  his  own  new  and  fervid 
fancy  to  note  the  actions  of  his  friend.  Poor 
Anthony,  he  was  full  of  the  intensest  agony. 
To  know  that  his  friend  was  in  reality  not  fit 
to  touch  the  hem  of  Helen's  garment,  and 
yet  to  stand  by  utterly  helpless  to  say  or  do 
one  thing.  To  have  the  fires  of  real  jeal- 
ousy kindled  in  his  mortal  and  strong  heart, 
and  then  to  stand  idly  by,  while  his  love  was 
being  desecrated  while  he  could  not  even  show 
his  feelings  in  his  words  lest  he  should  be  judged 
guilty  of  a  small  jealousy  and  scorned  for  his 
presumption  !  No  words  of  mine  can  tell  the 
distress  of  his  mind. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  many  wretched 
days  for  Anthony.  His  friend  remained  with 
him  for  two  weeks,  and  made  good  every  op- 
portunity to  pay  ardent  court  to  Helen  May- 
bert. Laron  was  very  good  company,  and  he 
had  so  suave  and  so  winning  a  manner  that  it 
was  impossible  even  for  Helen  to  treat  him 
coldly  if  she  had  so  wished  to  treat  him. 

The  night  arrived  at  last  in  which  it  was 
necessary  for  Laron  to  say  good-by  to  the 
Mayberts  for  his  visit  was  at  an  end,  and  you 
may  be  sure  Anthony  did  not  urge  him  to 
prolong  his  stay.  And  as  the  train  left  at 
7  o'clock  in  the  evening,  both  young  men 
were  at  the  home  of  the  Mayberts  before 
dark,  which  was  very  early  on  that  winter 
evening. 

It  was  after  six  oclock,  and  Laron  had 
watched  in  vain  for  an  opportunity  to  say  a  few 
words  in  private  to  Miss  Helen.      Lurie  sat 
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now  at  the  piano  not  far  away  singing  some 
pretty  minor  song,  with  Anthony  leaning 
rather  moodily  over  her  watching  her  music 
to  turn  it  for  her.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maybert  sat 
across  the  room,  he  reading  the  papers  to 
her  as  she  sat  sewing.  Helen  sat  on  a  low 
chair  leaning  back  and  listening  quietly  to  her 
sister's  song.  She  was  not  far  from  the  piano, 
and  it  was  very  aggravating  to  Laron  to  be 
obliged  to  say  what  he  wished  to  say  so  near 
the  others.  But  he  knew  he  could  speak  low 
enough  to  be  unheard  by  the  others,  and 
trusted  to  Helen  to  be  equally  circumspect. 

Taking  a  chair  near  Helen's  he  leaned 
over  to  her  and  said  softly, 

"I  am  going  away  tonight  to  take  the 
train  for  home,  Miss  Helen,  and  you  don't 
know  how  I  dread  it." 

"Do  you?  Are  you  afraid  to  travel  on  the 
cars?"  she  asked  innocently.  The  sharp 
ears  of  Anthony  not  far  distant  heard  the 
words  of  Helen,  and  although  he  could  not 
hear  Laron 's  tones,  he  turned  as  far  as  he 
dared  in  order  to  hear  as  much  as  he  could. 
Do  not  blame  him,  for  love  made  him  for  the 
moment  irresponsible. 

"  Not  at  all,  Miss  Helen,  I  am  only  afraid 
that  when  I  am  gone  those  for  whom  I  have 
formed  friendships  here  will  forget  me  and  I 
shall  be  left  alone  in  my  happy  remembrances 
of  J and  its  inhabitants." 

"  Oh  no,  Mr.  Osgood,  the  good  people  of 
J are  not  so  forgetful." 

"  Miss  Maybert,  may  I  dare  to  ask  you  if 
you  will  kindly  remember  me?" 

"Why  yes,  of  course  you  can.  I  try  to 
remember  kindly  all  with  whom  I  associate." 

This  was  unbearable  to  Anthony  who  could 
only  hear  enough  to  tantaliz.-  him  to  despera- 
tion. He  did  not  hear  Laron's  ntxt  words, 
if  he  had  I  fear  he  would  have  done  some- 
thing desperate. 

"Miss  Helen,  I  have  found  in  my  heart 
an  ardent  desire  to  be  remembered  through 
time  and  through  all  eternity  by  one  of  the 
sweetest  and  dearest  girls  in  all  this  wide 
world.  If  I  dared  I  would  tell  her  what  a 
flood  of     hopes  and     longings    fill   my  soul 


when  I  am  near  her,  and  I  would  if  I  dared 
ask  her  permission  to  try  to  awaken  some- 
thing in  her  own  heart  which  would  answer  to 
mine." 

Helen  could  but  feel  the  passion  and  fervor 
in  his  voice  and  for  a  moment  she  was  too 
overcome  by  surprise  and  alarm  to  reply. 
He  took  encouragement  from  her  silence  and 
hurried  on, 

"  If  I  thought  it  were  possible  to  make  one 
little  thought  of  me  present  with  her  when  I 
am  gone,  I  should  be  too  happy  for  words. 
Miss  Helen  you  know  what  and  whom  I 
mean.  The  music  was  about  to  come  to  an 
end  he  could  tell  that  and  he  knew  his  oppor- 
tunity was  short,  and  so  he  gasped  out,"  Miss 
Helen,  can  I  write  to  you  when  I  return  to 
my  home?" 

"Certainly  not,"  she  said  decidedly,  and 
then  the  song  was  ended  and  Lurie  was  get- 
ting up  from  the  piano.  Helen  continued 
under  her  breath  to  Laron,  "I  cannot  under- 
stand what  I  have  said  or  done  to  give  you 
encouragement  to  think  I  should  write  to 
you,  who  are  a  comparative  stranger  to  me." 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


TOPICS  OF    THE  TIMES. 


Christopher  Columbus.     The  Late  Semi-Annual 
Conference. 

OCTOBER  i zth,  Discovery  Day,  as  it  is 
now  called,  is  the  anniversary  of  the 
discovery  of  America  by  Christopher  Colum- 
bus, in  the  year  1492.  All  the  nations  of 
Europe  are  joining,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
in  celebrating  the  anniversary  of  this  impor- 
tant discovery.  The  attention  of  the  learned 
world  is  being  directed  to  this  event,  and 
numerous  articles  have  appeared  upon  the 
subject,  some  of  which  attribute  great  credit 
to  Columbus,  and  others  detract  from  the 
merit  of  his  voyage  and  discovery. 

One  writer  says:  "It  has  been  proven  in 
recent  times  that  Columbus  was  not  of  noble 
birth,  that  he  did  not  study  in  1  'a via,  that  he 
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was  not  a  sailor  from  his  boyhood.  We  may 
feel  convinced  that  he  did  not  originate  the 
plan  of  his  voyage,  that  he  was  throughout 
the  victim  of  erroneous  cosmographical 
theories.  It  may  be  granted  that  his  mathe- 
matical and  astronomical  knowledge  was 
weak,  and  his  nautical  performances  not  re- 
markable." This  writer  admits,  however, 
that  this  remains  to  Columbus — "  the  resolu- 
tion to  do  the  deed, 

To  launch  forth  in  the  unknown  ocean, 

the  invincible  courage  which  made  him  per- 
severe through  years  of  scorn  and  insult  and 
which  made  him  devote  his  life  to  the  idea." 

This  writer  claims  that  he  borrowed  his 
ideas  from  others,  that  he  followed  maps  pre- 
pared by  others,  that  he  believed  and  main- 
tained that  only  one-seventh  of  the  surface  of 
the  globe  was  covered  with  water,  and  there- 
fore it  followed  that  his  idea  of  sailing  across 
the  sea  would  be  comparatively  easy  to  carry 
out. 

Columbus  is  also  described  as  being  selfish 
and  making  extravagant  demands  of  the 
sovereigns  of  Spain,  which  they  only  granted 
in  part,  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of 
Columbus. 

It  is  very  easy  now  to  detract  from  the 
merit  of  that  which  Columbus  performed. 
An  anecdote  is  related  of  him  which,  whether 
true  or  not,  illustrates  the  case.  It  is  related 
that  Columbus  attended  a  banquet  at  which 
there  was  a  number  of  very  prominent  noble- 
men. This  was  after  America  had  been  dis- 
covered. One  of  them  spoke  lightly  of  the 
performance,  as  one  that  could  be  easily 
accomplished,  and  for  which  no  great  credit 
was  due  to  the  man  who  performed  the 
voyage.  Columbus  listened  to  the  conversa- 
tion, and  after  it  was  finished,  he  picked  up 
an  egg  that  was  on  the  table  and  asked  them 
if  any  of  them  could  make  it  stand  on  end. 
They  tried,  but  failed.  He  then  took  it  and 
tapping  it  gently  on  the  table  flattened  the 
shell  and  set  it  upright,  and  remarked  "  this 
is  easy  to  do  after  you  have  seen  it  done." 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  talk  now  about  the 
discovery  of  America  and  imagine  how  easy 


of  accomplishment  it  was ;  but  at  the  time 
the  voyage  of  Columbus  was  performed  it  was 
the  most  daring  adventure  that  could  be 
thought  of.  It  required  the  inspiration  of  the 
Almighty  to  enable  Columbus  to  perform 
such  a  voyage.  Attempts  have  been  made 
to  prove  that  Scandinavians  discovered 
America  long  before  the  voyage  of  Columbus. 
Whether  they  did  or  not  It  is  of  but  little 
moment,  so  far  as  the  nations  of  Europe  are 
concerned.  It  was  the  voyage  of  Columbus 
that  opened  the  new  world,  and  that  made 
clear  the  pathway  by  which  this  continent 
could  be  reached  and  be  peopled  by  the  white 
races  of  Europe. 

The  Book  of  Mormon  thus  speaks  of  the 
discovery  of  the  continent,  in  the  description 
of  the  vision  which  Nephi   had  of  the  future  : 

And  I  looked  and  beheld  a  man  among  the  Gentiles 
who  was  separated  from  the  seed  of  my  brethren  by  the 
many  waters ;  and  I  beheld  the  Spirit  of  God  that  it 
came  down  and  wrought  upon  the  man;  and  he  went 
forth  upon  the  many  waters,  even  unto  the  seed  of  my 
brethren,  who  were  in  the  promised  land." 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  investigation 
has  proved,  that  Columbus  declared  that  he 
was  called  of  God  to  make  this  voyage.  He 
professed  to  be  the  messenger  of  the  Blessed 
Trinity,  called  by  God  to  discover  countries 
in  the  west.  There  were  many  ideas  con- 
nected with  this  in  his  mind  which  were  in- 
correct. He  does  not  seem  to  have  conceived 
the  idea  that  he  was  to  b2  the  discoverer  of  a 
new  continent  ;  but  he  supposed,  and  prob- 
ably during  his  life  was  never  undeceived  on 
that  point,  that  the  lands  which  he  had  dis- 
covered were  the  eastern  part  of  Asia.  Among 
the  arguments  which  he  used  to  convince 
Queen  Isabella,  who  was  a  strong  and  ardent 
Catholic  and  zealous  for  the  propagation  of 
that  faith,  was  that  he  was  called  by  God  to 
fulfill  certain  important  prophecies  before  the 
destruction  of  the  world.  All  the  blessings 
of  the  "  true  faith"  were  to  be  brought  from 
Spain  to  peoples  not  yet  known,  so  that  all 
nations  might  be  gathered  under  the  banner 
of  Christianity. 

Among  his  records  is  found  the  following 
statement  :    "  I  have  associated  with  scientific 
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men,  clerical  and  lay,  and  the  Latin  Church 
and  the  Greek,  with  Jews  and  Moors,  and 
many  others.  To  that  end  the  Lord  gave  me 
the  spirit  to  understand.  In  the  science  of 
navigation  he  endowed  me  richly  ;  of  astron- 
omy, and  also  geometry  and  arithmetic  he 
gave  me  what  was  necessary."  On  another 
occasion  he  wrote  :  "I  came  to  your  Majesty 
as  the  messenger  of  the  Blessed  Trinity. 
*  *  *  Notwithstanding  all  the  troubles 
that  befel  me  I  was  certain  that  my  under- 
taking would  succeed,  and  I  held  firmly  to 
this  opinion  for  all  else  will  perish,  save  only 
the  word  of  God  ;  and  indeed  God  speaks 
very  clearly  of  these  lands  by  the  mouth  of 
Isaiah  in  many  passages  of  holy  writ,  and  He 
declares  that  the  knowledge  of  His  Holy 
name  shall  be  spread  through  the  lands  from 
Spain." 

It  required  such  a  man  as  Columbus,  in- 
spired of  the  Lord,  to  accomplish  this  great 
work.  His  ideas  were  ridiculed  and  scoffed 
at,  but  he  never  relinquished  them.  With 
that  perseverance  which  the  Lord  gives  to 
those  whom  He  raises  up  to  accomplish 
great  works,  he  could  not  be  discouraged. 

King  Ferdinand  never  took  a  warm  inter- 
est in  the  scheme  of  Columbus;  and  the 
honor  of  aiding  this  man,  upon  whom  Nephi 
saw  the  Spirit  of  God  descend,  belongs  to 
Queen  Isabella,  a  noble  representative  of  her 
sex. 

There  is  a  story  that  the  crew  mutinied 
against  Columbus  and  were  determined  to 
turn  back.  They  were  frightened  at  the  dis- 
tance they  had  sailed,  and  saw  no  prospect  of 
discovering  the  land  which  Columbus  assured 
them  they  would  find.  A  compact,  it  is  said, 
was  entered  into  between  Columbus  and  the 
mutineers,  by  the  terms  of  which  Columbus 
was  given  three  days'  grace.  If  in  that  time 
the  ocean  did  not  reveal  its  secrets,  he  was  to 
turn  back.  It  is  stated  that  on  October  7th, 
when  the  voyage  had  lasted  a  month,  Colum- 
bus was  induced  to  steer  no  longer  due  west, 
but  to  turn  in  a  southwesterly  direction. 
Columbus  yielded  reluctantly  to  his  clamor- 
ous and  faint-hearted  crew  in  thus  changing 


his  course,  and  then  signs  of  land  near  at 
hand  began  to  multiply,  and  everyone  was  on 
the  lookout,  in  the  hope  of  being  the  first  to 
see  the  shore,  for  the  Queen  had  promised  a 
reward  of  10,000  maravedis  (about  #30  of  our 
money)  to  the  man  who  should  first  set  eyes 
on  the  long-sought-for  land.  They  landed  on 
one  of  the  islands  of  the  Bahama  group.  It 
is  stated  that  if  Columbus  had  been  permitted 
to  pursue  his  original  due  west  course,  he 
would  have  first  reached  the  coast  of  North 
Carolina.  But  it  was  ordered  otherwise. 
Had  he  done  so,  the  present  United  States 
would  have  then  been  the  heritage  of  Ferdin- 
and and  Isabella.  There  was  a  providence 
undoubtedly  in  this,  guiding  his  movements. 
It  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Lord  that 
Spain  should  control  this  part  of  the  contin- 
ent as  she  does  today  the  island  of  Cuba. 

In  all  these  events  the  Latter-day  Saints 
can  see  the  hand  of  the  Almighty.  To  them 
every  step  taken  has  a  meaning.  They  can 
perceive  how  plainly  the  Lord  guided  this 
man  and  these  nations  in  order  to  bring 
about  the  fulfillment  of  His  purposes.  No 
people  on  the  earth  can  truly  take  greater 
interest  in  the  celebration  of  Discovery  Day 
than  the  Latter-day  Saints. 

The  Conference  which  has  just  ended  has 
been  one  of  great  interest  to  all  who  have 
taken  part  therein.  As  is  usually  the  case, 
the  feeling  of  those  who  were  present  was  that 
it  was  the  best  Conference  they  have  ever 
attended.  One  important  subject  received 
considerable  attention,  namely,  the  finishing 
of  the  Salt  Lake  Temple  ready  for  dedication 
by  the  6th  of  next  April.  The  importance 
of  this  was  dwelt  upon  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
call  forth  a  response  from  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  Priesthood  in  the  shape  of  con- 
tributions that  was  very  encouraging.  It  was 
decided  to  make  an  apportionment  to  the 
various  Stakes,  so  that  the  necessary  funds  for 
the  completion  of  the  building  should  be 
forthcoming,  that  when  the  6th  of  April,  the 
day  appointed  for  the  dedication,  shall  arrive 
it  shall  be  free  from  debt.      It  is  the  intention 
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to  have  the  dedicatory  services  continued 
from  day  to  day  until  all,  however  numerous 
they  may  be,  who  are  worthy  to  enter  the 
building  shall  have  the  privilege  of  taking 
part  in  the  ceremonies  of  dedication. 

The  Editor. 


LETTER  FROM   SAMOA. 


PERHAPS  many  of  my  young  friends  have 
already  heard  much  of  the  islands  of 
Samoa  and  their  people,  through  missionaries 
who  have  preceded  me,  but  there  may  yet  be 
many  who  will  still  be  interested  in  learning 
more  of  the  peculiar  habits  of  a  people  whom 
we  believe  to  be  of  the  seed  of  Israel,  and 
among  whom  twenty-one  of  the  young  men  of 
Zion  are  now  laboring. 

Arriving  in  Apia  harbor  early  in  the  morn- 
ing of  April  17th,  on  board  the  good  ship 
Monowai,  the  first  thing  that  attracted  our 
attention  was  a  paupau  (native  canoe)  being 
rowed  or  paddled  rapidly  towards  the  vessel 
by  a  single  man.  Never  having  seen  a 
Samoan,  and  expecting  now  to  make  our 
home  with  them  for  a  while,  we  strained  our 
eyes  in  the  direction  of  the  tiny  craft  to  see 
what  its  occupant  might  look  like.  While  we 
gazed  another  paupau  appeared  upon  the 
scene,  another  and  yet  another,  and  soon  we 
saw  them  by  dozens  nearing  the  steamer's 
side.  The  steps  had  not  yet  been  lowered, 
but  the  natives  very  dexterously  climbed  over 
the  sides  of  the  ship  by  means  of  ropes,  car- 
rying with  them  various  articles,  such  as  fans, 
baskets,  beads,  rings,  etc.,  which  they  hoped 
to  be  able  to  dispose  of  at  a  good  price 
among  the  passengers. 

They  were  now  near  enough  to  afford  us  a 
good  view  of  their  general  appearance,  and 
we  eyed  them  with  mingled  wonder,  pity  and 
love;  wonder  at  the  strange  taste  disp]a)edin 
their  curious  dress,  or  undress  rather,  for  they 
were  almost  nude,  the  bright,  gaudy  colors 
prevailing  in  their  lava  lavas,  the  shining, 
greasy  appearance  of  their  skin  and  the  bright 
garlands  of  flowers   which   hung  about  their 


necks;  pity  for  their  ignorant,  degraded  and 
fallen  condition ;  and  love  because  they  are 
our  fellow-beings — children  of  the  same  great 
God,  who  makes  the  sun  to  shine  and  the  rain 
to  fall  on  the  just  as  well  as  on  the  unjust. 

In  size  and  build  they  are  much  the  same 
as  the  American  Indians,  having  also  the  very 
erect  carriage  characteristic  of  our  aborigines. 
The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  face  is  the 
very  broad  nose  almost  universally  possessed 
by  the  Samoan  natives.  The  skin  is  not  so 
dark  as  the  Indian's,  and  I  was  not  a  little 
surprised  to  see  many  of  them  with  red  or 
light  brown  hair,  and  wondered,  my  own 
being  of  a  reddish  tint,  if  I  really  would  find 
any  of  my  ancestors  on  these  far-off  isles. 

While  we  looked  and  mused  a  gentleman, 
who  proved  to  be  President  Browning  of 
Ogden,  touched  me  lightly  on  the  shoulder 
and  inquired  if  I  was  a  Latter-day  Saint  mis- 
sionary, to  which  I  replied  in  the  affirmative. 
He  said  he  had  a  boat  below  to  take  us  to 
Fagalii,  the  mission  head-quarters.  Accord- 
ingly our  luggage  was  lowered  and  we  our- 
selves descended  the  steps  to  a  small  native 
boat  and  were  rowed  over  the  shining  waters 
by  some  of  our  dusky  friends  to  Fagalii,  a 
distance  of  about  three  miles. 

Since  that  time  I  have  seen  much  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Samoa,  and  I  do  not  wonder 
now  why  their  skin  is  such  a  glistening 
brown,  for  I  have  learned  that  it  is  often  sat- 
urated with  cocoanut  oil ;  nor  do  I  wonder 
when  a  little  puff  of  wind  brings  the  scent  of 
this  oil  to  our  nostrils  from  a  native  who  may 
be  three  or  four  rods  away,  and  is  the  first 
intimation  we  have  that  a  stranger  is  near  the 
premises. 

Moreover,  that  which  was  the  greatest  sur- 
prise to  me  of  all,  the  natives'  red  hair,  is  now 
fully  explained,  and  the  fact  that  one  may 
have  black  hair  today  and  red  in  a  week  or 
less,  occasions  no  curiosity  in  my  mind.  The 
fact  of  it  is,  that  about  every  Saturday  their 
heads  are  treated  to  a  thorough  whitewashing 
with  lime,  which  serves  a  double  purpose,  that 
of  changing  the  color  from  black  to  varying 
lighter  shades  and  also  destroying  the  vermin 
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which  might  otherwise  cause  them  much  an- 
noyance. 

We  see  children  with  hair  trimmed  and 
heads  shaved  in  every  conceivable  shape. 
One  will  have  its  head  all  shaved  except  a 
narrow  strip  running  from  the  nape  of  the 
neck  to  the  top  of  the  head  ;  another  will 
have  only  a  round  circle  of  hair  left  about 
the  crown  ;  and  still  another  will  appear  with 
one  side  of  the  head  shaved  clean  while  the 
other  side  is  untouched  ;  and  all  this  is  beauty 
among  the  Samoans. 

How  often  I  wish  that  the  children  in  Zion 
could  contrast  their  lovely  homes,  their  dear, 
kind  parents,  their  food  and  clothing,  and 
their  golden  opportunity  for  learning  with 
those  of  the  poor  little  waifs  who  pass  more 
than  half  their  time  playing  in  the  sand  near 
the  wharf  where  we  anchor  our  little  boat. 

At  some   future  time  I   may  tell  you  more 

about  this  curious  people,  and  while  you  learn 

of  other  lands  possessing  gifts  in  such  meager 

contrast  to  your  own,    let   your  hearts  swell 

with  praise  to   Him  who  has  given  you  your 

lovely  mountain  nome. 

Alofa. 


A   WONDERFUL   RELEASE. 


IN  the  winter  of  1855,  I  worked  in  what 
was  then  called  North  Mill  Creek  Canyon. 
The  only  team  I  had  at  that  time  was  one 
yoke  of  oxen;  with  this  I  kept  myself  busy 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  fall  of  1854  and 
the  beginning  of  the  winter  of  1855,  in 
hauling  wood  from  the  canyon  to  Salt  Lake 
City,  where  I  sold  it  for  what  I  could.  In 
January,  1855,  the  snow  in  the  mountains 
was  so  deep  that  I  was  unable  to  procure  fire 
wood  ;  and  I  decided  to  haul  some  pine 
and  stable  logs.  Myself  and  some 
brethren    therefore   shoveled     and    broke    the   j 

road  to  a  small  red  pine  patch  of  timber  in 
ide  mountain,  and  when  this  road  was 
completed,    lor   two  days   we  together  hauled 
logs  and  timber  to  the  1  ity. 


Just  at  this  time  the  weather  became  ex- 
tremely cold  and  a  dense  winter  fog  hung 
over  the  valley  ;  but  high  up  in  the  mountains 
one  could  overlook  the  cloud  of  fog.  This 
condition  prevailed  for  several  days  but  ex- 
actly how  cold  it  was  I  cannot  say,  as  ther- 
mometers were  very  scarce  in  those  days. 
It  was  during  one  of  the  early  days  of  this 
cold  spell  that  the  following  incident  oc- 
curred : 

I  left  home  very  early  in  the  morning  to 
obtain  a  load  of  logs.  My  wife  remonstrated 
with  me  and  tried  to  prevail  upon  me  not  to 
go,  as  the  weather  was  so  very  cold.  I  did 
not,  however,  heed  her  kind  entreaties,  but 
started  upon  my  journey;  and,  on  arriving 
at  the  timber,  was  surprised  to  find  that  I 
was  the  only  one  who  had  come  for  a  load.  I 
worked  very  rapidly  for  two  reasons  :  one  was 
that  I  might  keep  warm,  and  the  other  that  I 
might  return  home  early.  I  cut,  trimmed 
and  prepared  five  nice  red  pine  logs  about 
thirty  feet  long  and  ten  inches  thick  at  the 
butt  end,  and  about  six  inches  at  the  top. 
These  I  succeeded  in  getting  down  to  the 
place  where  I  had  left  my  bobsled  and  camp 
outfit,  about  a  half  mile  distant.  The  place 
of  loading  was  very  slippery,  it  being  rather 
on  a  side  hill.  I  had  my  five  logs  arranged 
side  by  side  below  the  sled,  my  oxen  being 
chained  to  a  stump  where  they  were  quietly 
eating  their  hay.  I  proceeded  to  load  the 
logs,  designing  to  place  three  on  the  bottom 
and  two  on  the  top  of  the  three,  which  was 
my  usual  way  of  hauling  timber  of  that  kind. 
I  succeeded  in  getting  the  first  log  on  the 
sled  without  much  difficulty.  The  bunk 
(canyon  men  will  know  what  a  bunk  is, 
'specially  if  they  were  born  in  New  I  '.runs 
wick)  being  icy,  it  was  with  sour-  diffii  ulty 
that  I  could  make  the  log  stav  when-  1  had 
pi  U  ed  it  on  the  sled  ;  but  I  fiuall 
in    blocking    it    up,    and    thought    it    secure. 

Then  I  turned  around  to  load  the  se<  ond  1 

and    aa  I  did    BO,  the    blocking   gave  way  and 

the  first  log  slid  rapidly  from  the  sled,  <  at.  h 
in^  me  in  the  hollow  ol  my  le^s  and  throw* 
ing   me  forward  on  mi    face   acroia  the  log 
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lying  there.  In  falling,  the  hand-spike  in 
my  hand,  which  I  had  been  using  in  loading 
the  log,  fell  far  out  of  my  reach;  and  I  was 
thus  pinioned  completely  across  the  timber. 
The  log  that  had  slipped  from  the  sled  lay 
across  my  legs,  which  were  on  the  hard  ice, 
and  my  body  was  lying  across  the  four  logs. 

I  began  to  think  that  I  was  thus  doomed 
to  perish  in  the  canyon.  I  struggled  des- 
perately to  release  myself  but  every  effort 
seemed  to  bind  me  the  more  firmly  beneath 
the  terrible  load  which  seemed  crushing  my 
very  bones.  While  thus  struggling  for  relief 
I  also  prayed  earnestly  to  the  Lord  for  assist- 
ance, and  while  doing  so  I  lost  consciousness. 
When  I  next  regained  my  senses  I  was  a  half 
a  mile  down  the  canyon  from  the  place  where 
I  began  to  load,  and  was  seated  upon  the 
logs,  which  were  loaded  in  the  exact  position 
that  I  had  designed  to  put  them — three  on 
the  bottom  and  two  on  the  top  of  the  three. 
All  were  nicely  bound  with  chains;  I  was 
sitting  upon  my  sheep  skin  with  the  woolly 
side  up;  my  whip  was  placed  on  the  load 
carefully  so  it  could  not  lose ;  my  overcoat, 
home-made  jeans,  lay  across  the  load  in  front 
of  me,  but  within  my  reach. 

As  I  aroused  from  my  stupor,  I  spoke  to 
my  oxen  and  they  stopped ;  and  I  viewed  my 
surroundings  with  feelings  that  cannot  be 
described.  I  quickly  took  my  bearings  as  I 
was  familiar  with  every  point  in  the  canyon. 
Being  quite  cold,  I  essayed  to  jump  from  the 
load,  and  put  on  my  overcoat;  but,  to  my 
surprise,  my  limbs  refused  to  do  my  bidding: 
they  were  so  sore  and  my  body  was  so  badly 
bruised.  I  sat  there  and  reflected  for  a  few 
moments  upon  my  peculiar  situation ;  looked 
around  my  load  and  found  everything  in 
place,  just  as  I  would  have  put  the  things  my- 
self; my  ax  was  firmly  bedded  in  the  butt  end 
of  one  of  the  logs,  and  everything  else  was  in 
first-class  condition. 

After  making  another  unsuccessful  effort 
to  get  from  the  load,  I  reached  my  coat, 
put  it  on  as  best  I  could  in  a  sitting  posture, 
and  started  my  oxen  for  home.  I  arrived 
safely    about  one  hour   later  than  my    usual 


time.  My  wife  was  very  uneasy  about  me  on 
account  of  the  lateness  of  my  arrival,  and 
because  of  the  fear  ever  present  with  her 
during  the  whole  of  the  day,  that  something 
would  happen  to  my  injury.  She  met  me  at 
the  corral  and  carried  me  in  her  arms  to  the 
house,  which  she  was  then  quite  able  to  do, 
I  weighing  but  little  over  a  hundred  pounds. 
I  was  placed  in  a  comfortable  position  on  the 
bed,  and  she  then  cared  for  my  team.  For 
some  days  she  carefully  nursed  me  before  I 
was  able  to  move  around  the  house. 

I  have  hesitated  to  narrate  this  incident 
because  of  the  skepticism  which  is  so  com- 
mon at  the  present  day,  even  among  some 
who  profess  to  be  Saints,  concerning  things 
somewhat  supernatural ;  but  I  can  truthfully 
testify  in  all  soberness,  that  some  power 
which  I  did  not  see  assisted  me  from  the 
position  which  doubtless  would  have  speedily 
cost  me  my  life.  As  I  was  preserved  for 
some  purpose  known  to  my  Heavenly  Father, 
so  do  I  also  believe  that  God  will  bless  and 
preserve  the  lives  of  His  faithful  children 
just  as  long  as  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  live 
to  accomplish  their  missions  upon  the  earth. 
The  youth  of  Zion,  and  all  who  have  made 
covenants  with  the  Lord  should,  therefore, 
exercise  faith  in  Him  ;  and  He  will,  if  neces- 
sary, send  angelic  visitors  to  sustain  and 
preserve  those  who  put  their  trust  in  Him. 

M.    W.   Merrill. 


TELL'S  CHAPEL. 


ONE  of  the  most  delightful  and  enchanting 
things  in  the  world  is  to  wander  in 
beautiful  places  where  the  majestic  hand  of 
nature's  God  seems  to  have  placed  a  special 
touch.  Such  a  spot  is  Switzerland.  Encom- 
passed with  snowy  mountains,  towering  to  the 
skies  and  reflected  in  crystal  lakes,  she  seems 
in  herself  a  world  complete.  Who  wonders 
that  such  a  land  gives  birth  to  stout  hearts 
and  independent  souls  !  The  beauties  of 
such  a  land  are  indescribable  as  are  the  heart's 
sensations;  yet  sometimes  memory  recalls  a 
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certain  day  of  pleasure  and  we  love  to  picture 
the  spot  and  tell  the  story  thus  recalled. 

To  one  who  has  ever  traveled  in  Switzer- 
land, a  day  passed  on  the  clear  blue  waters  of 
the    Lake    of  the  Four  Cantons  must    have 


by  beautiful  trees,  just  at  the  base  of  the 
great  Axenberg,  stands  the  quaint  little 
chapel  of  William  Tell.  What  a  spot  for 
worship  !  Whose  soul  would  not  uplift  in 
prayer  in  such  a  lovely  place,  sheltered  to  the 


t 


been  one  of  the  moat  pleasurable.  The  waters,  ikies  by  the  great  mountain,  and  below  the 
are  to  blue,  the  mountaini  to  high  and  iteep  beautiful  waters  forever  beating  against  Its 
and   the   historical    points  so    marked   and     sides!      Here  the  first  Sundaj  aftei  the  day 


grand  that  the  soul  is  awed  in  contemplation 
It  is  here,  under  .1  huge  shelving  r...  k,  shaded 
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boats  gaily  decorated  and  in  holiday  attire 
they  form  a  pretty  picture  on  the  shining 
waters  as  with  bowed  heads  they  listen  to  the 
sermon  of  the  priest  and  join  in  the  choral 
service.  They  come  as  much  doubtless  in 
reverence  to  their  hero  as  in  devotion  to 
their  Good  Lady,  whom  they  worship,  and  it 
would  scarcely  do  to  repeat  to  a  Swiss  the 
sceptic's  idea  that  William  Tell  is  a  myth. 
They  honor  his  memory  far  too  well,  and  his 
fame  still  lives  in  his  country's  music,  in  the 
poetry  of  his  country's  bards  and  in  the  hearts 
of  his  countrymen. 

The  chapel  is  erected  on  the  spot  where 
Tell  is  said  to  hive  leaped  from  the  boat 
which  was  taking  him  captive  to  the  Austrian. 
Freed  once  more,  the  thought  of  country 
spurred  him  on  and  the  same  skill  which  made 
the  sure  arrow  cleave  the  apple  on  his  boy's 
head  sent  another  to  the  heart  of  the  despot 
Gessler.  It  was  the  only  life  Tell  ever  took, 
and  it  was  for  his  country's  sake.  The  sturdy 
Swiss  could  not  be  forced  to  reverence  the 
ducal  cap  of  Austria,  nor  brook  the  insolence 
and  cruelties  of  Austria's  hirelings. 

Of  Tell's  life  after  the  famous  battle  of 
Morgarten,  which  completed  the  victory  over 
the  Austrians,  nothing  is  known  until  the  time 
of  his  romantic  death,  which  came  to  him  in 
the  following  manner:  Seeing  a  child  in  a 
raging  stream  and  the  frantic  mother  on  the 
bank  wringing  her  hands  in  agony,  he  leaped 
into  the  waters,  never  to  rise  again  until  his 
dead  body  was  washed  ashore. 

"And  thus  the  great  life  ended  : 

Was  it  not  the  best 
Of  all  the  deeds  of  valor 

That  won  a  hero's  rest  ?  '* 


The  State  Capitol,  at  Albany,  New  York, 
is  considered  the  costliest  building  of  modern 
times,  its  cost,  up  to  date,  having  been  gi.9,- 
600,000.  The  Capitol  at  Washington,  from 
1873  t0  1878,  including  its  furniture  and  an- 
nual alterations  and  repairs,  had  cost  less 
than  $13,000,000.  The  most  expensive  city 
hall  in  this  country  is  that  of  Philadelphia, 
and  its  tower  will  contain  the  largest  clock  in 
the  world. 


LITTLE    WILLIE. 


(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  603.) 

AFTER  leaving  the  junction,  Willie  felt 
deeply  interested  in  the  works.  As  they 
passed  along  the  main  tracks,  on  each  side 
were  small  ponies  of  the  Shetland  breed,  from 
three  to  four  feet  high,  drawing  coal  out  of 
the  low  places  to  points  where  the  large 
horses  could  be  brought  to  them. 

Some  of  these  ponies,  also  some  of  the 
larger  horses,  had  been  down  in  this  pit  for 
years,  and  for  that  length  of  time  had  never 
seen  one  ray  of  daylight.  There,  day  and 
night  is  all  the  same.  The  rising  or  setting 
of  the  sun  produces  no  change,  and  those 
animals  had  become  so  much  accustomed  to 
this  darkness  that  they  could  see  better  in  the 
dark  than  in  the  light.  If  they  had  been 
once  more  placed  in  the  daylight,  they  would 
have  been  perfectly  blind. 

Willie  and  Thomas  followed  their  guide 
from  place  to  place  for  about  five  hours,  and 
though  they  were  told  that  they  had  not  seen 
half  of  the  works,  being  tired  of  walking, 
they  preferred  to  be  conducted  to  the  mouth 
of  the  pit,  and  from  thence  to  the  earth's 
surface  where  they  could  once  more  behold 
the  precious  daylight. 

Willie  felt  quite  at  home  with  his  uncle, 
aunt  and  cousins,  though  they  had  many 
customs  which  to  him  appeared  very  strange. 
Every  morning  a  chapter  was  read  from  the 
Bible;  then  all  would  sit  in  an  erect  position, 
neither  moving  hand  nor  foot,  but  would 
remain  as  still  as  so  many  statues,  and  for  a 
few  minutes  death  itself  could  not  be  more 
silent.  When  the  head  of  the  family  moved 
liberty  was  restored  to  all.  Their  faith  was 
that  God  knew  better  what  they  needed  than 
they  knew  how  to  ask  for  it;  consequently 
they  thought  it  unnecessary  for  them  to  ask 
Him  for  anything,  although  they  could  read 
in  the  Bible  (which  they  prized  above  all 
other  books)  that  God  had  said  He  would  be 
inquired  of  by  His  children. 

Willie's  relatives  were  members  of  the 
Quaker   church.       His   cousin    Thomas    was 
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very  zealous  in  the  cause,  and  gave  Willie  an 
invitation  to  accompany  him  to  meeting  the 
coming  Sabbath,  which  was  to  be  held  at 
Bishop  Aukland's,  about  three  miles  distant. 
The  invitation  was  accepted.  When  they 
arrived  at  meeting,  Willie  was  astonished  to 
see  the  gentlemen  go  into  the  meeting  house 
and  take  their  seats  with  their  hats  on. 
After  sitting  looking  at  each  other  without 
saying  a  word  for  nearly  an  hour,  an  aged 
lady  arose  and  said  :  "I  thank  God  that  the 
deliverer  has  come  out  of  Zion,"  and  sat 
down.  Perfect  silence  reigned  again  for 
about  the  same  length  of  time  as  before, 
when  two  gentlemen  sitting  on  the  stand 
arose,  shook  hands  and  walked  out  followed 
by  the  congregation. 

Willie  remained  with  his  cousins  during  the 
vacation,  at  the  close  of  which  they  returned 
to  school  at  Pontefact  and  he  to  his  home  in 
the  town  of  B — .  After  arriving  home, 
Willie  continued  to  labor  diligently  to  ob- 
tain an  education,  and  nearly  all  the  money 
that  he  could  save  was  spent  in  books.  Little 
by  little  he  added  to  his  limited  stock  of  in- 
formation ;  like  the  little  coral  insect  of  the 
boundless  ocean,  slowly  but  surely  he  gath- 
ered his  store. 

One  Sabbath  morning,  conference  day, 
Willie  went  to  meeting,  which  was  held  in 
a  large  hall  known  by  the  name  of  Odd 
Fellows'  Hall.  As  he  took  his  seat  some- 
thing seemed  to  whisper  to  him  :  This  morn- 
ing you  are  going  to  be  called  to  the  priest- 
hood and  you  will  be  required  to  stand  up 
before  all  this  congregation,  numbering  about 
two  thousand,  and  say  whether  you  will  ac- 
cept the  office  ;  and  that  you  know  you  can- 
not do,  so  you  had  better  leave  here. 

All  the  impressions  were  given  Willie  as 
plainly  as  if  some  person  had  spoken  to  him, 
and  they  surprised  him  very  much,  for  he 
had  received  no  such  intimation  from  any 
one,  and  why  such  thoughts  should  come  to 
his  mind  now  he  could  not  tell.  However, 
he  calmed  his  mind  with  the  thought  that  all 
his  impressions  were  unfounded,  and  that  no 
one  would  ever  think  of  calling  him  to  office, 


for  he  was  a  mere  boy,  only  seventeen  years 
old. 

Soon  his  troublesome  impressions  returned, 
and  Willie  felt  much  agitated.  A  circum- 
stance now  occurred  to  his  mind  that  hap- 
pened in  his  thirteenth  year.  The  circum- 
stance was  this  : 

One  Wednesday  evening  Willie  attended  a 
fellowship  meeting.  He  had  been  baptized 
only  a  little  before  this  by  Elder  Elijah  F. 
Sheets.  A  very  good  spirit  prevailed  in  the 
meeting.  Willie  thought  he  would  like  to 
bear  his  testimony,  so  he  thought  over  what 
he  would  say,  and  when  he  concluded  that  his 
little  speech  was  nicely  arranged  he  rose  to 
his  feet.  All  the  Saints  looked  at  Willie  and 
seemed  anxious  to  hear  him  say  something, 
but  to  his  great  astonishment  the  nice  little 
speech  had  all  left  him.  For  a  short  time  he 
stood  with  his  hands  placed  on  the  back  of  a 
bench,  and  then  sat  down  in  confusion. 

Willie's  singular  impressions  and  keen  re- 
membrance of  this  signal  failure  bore  heavily 
on  his  mind.  He  was  about  to  leave  the 
room,  but  just  then  the  thought  occurred  to 
him  that  it  would  be  rather  a  cowardly  action, 
even  if  he  knew  that  he  was  going  to  be 
called  upon  to  speak,  therefore  he  concluded 
to  remain  and  take  the  consequences. 

Meeting  was  opened.  The  authorities  of 
the  Church  were  presented  and  sustained. 
The  president  of  the  branch  in  which  Willie 
resided  arose  to  read  the  names  of  those  who 
were  chosen  for  office.  Willie's  fear  came 
upon  him,  for  his  name  was  the  first  on  the 
list,  and  he  was  called  up  just  as  it  had  been 
whispered  to  him  that  he  would  be.  He 
thought  the  circumstance  very  remarkable, 
and  that  the  devil  had  been  tempting  him  to 
leave  his  post  of  duty  ;  he  also  felt  very 
thankful  that  he  had  resisted   the  temptation. 

Willie  was  now  eighteen  years  old.  The 
president  of  B — conference  felt  impressed  to 
give  him  a  mission,  and  send  him  out  to 
preach  the  gospel  in  the  north  of  England. 
Hut  when  he  thought  of  Willie's  mother,  and 
considered  that  she  was  a  widow,  left  with  a 
large  family,  he   hesitated,   and  finally  con- 
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eluded  to  speak  to  her  upon  the  subject.  He 
asked  her  if  she  would  be  willing  for  her  son 
to  be  sent  on  a  mission,  and  stated  that  he 
had  been  impressed  to  call  upon  him  to  go 
and  preach  the  gospel.  When  the  question 
was  asked,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears  at  the 
thought  of  parting  from  Willie,  and  though 
her  voice  grew  tremulous,  her  answer  was 
positive :  "If  the  Lord  wants  him  I  am 
willing  he  should  go." 

Willie  was  called,  and  the  time  appointed 
for  him  to  start  out  on  this  mission.  He  had 
saved  a  little  money,  out  of  which  he  pur- 
chased his  mother  a  new  dress,  and  himself 
an  entire  suit  of  clothes.  A  little  money 
still  remained  in  the  purse.  Now  Willie 
thought:  "  What  shall  I  do  with  this.  Shall 
I  take  it  with  me  ?  No,  that  will  never  do  ; 
for  the  Elders  are  required  to  go  out  and 
preach  the  gospel  without  purse  or  scrip,  and 
the  Lord  being  my  helper  I  will  do  so  too." 
The  purse  and  the  money  were  placed  in  a 
drawer  kept  for  his  private  use. 

Saturday,  the  26th  day  of  April,  was  the 
appointed  time  for  Willie  to  leave  his  home 
and  friends.  All  preparations  having  been 
completed,  he  took  his  portmanteau  in  hand. 
A  scene  which  he  had  long  dreaded  was  now 
before  him.  His  mother  and  sisters  were  in 
tears,  and  they  gathered  around  him  weeping 
bitterly.  This  was  more  than  Willie  could 
bear.  He  bade  them  goodbye,  turned  round 
hastily  and  started  off  with  a  quick  step 
whispering  to  himself  a  heartfelt  prayer  that 
God  would  bless  his  dear  and  noble-hearted 
mother,  and  all  the  loved  ones  at  home. 
They  watched  him  until  he  was  lost  in  the 
distance,  and  still  they  gazed  in  the  direction 
that  he  had  gone,  breathing  prayers  and 
blessings  on  his  path. 

Willie  was  now  alone,  walking  silently 
along  the  footpath,  meditating  upon  the 
scene  that  had  just  passed.  He  wore  a  suit 
of  black  broadcloth,  but  in  his  pockets  was 
neither  purse  nor  scrip,  not  even  a  penny. 
He  had  left  all  behind  him,  his  mother, 
brother,  sisters,  and  the  little  money  that  he 
had  saved,  and  he  had  left  all  for  the  gospel's 


sake.  The  peace  of  God  was  in  his  heart. 
He  felt  that  angels  were  his  guardians,  and 
that  heaven  smiled  approvingly  upon  his 
course. 

In    the   evening  he  arrived  at   Horsforth, 

where  there  was  a  small  branch.  Elder  H 

presided  over  this  branch,  who,  in  connection 
with  his  family,  gave  Willie  a  very  hearty 
welcome.  The  evening  was  spent  in  very 
pleasant  and  interesting  conversation. 

Sunday  morning  Elder  H accompanied 

him  to  the  railway  station,  purchased  him  a 
ticket  for  Harrowgate  and  bade  him  God 
speed.  Willie  took  his  seat,  the  train  moved 
on  and  they  parted. 

About  a  mile  from  Harrowgate  station 
Willie  met  with  three  Saints.  All  resided 
under  one  roof,  and  they  gave  him  a  cordial 
welcome.       Here  he  had   expected   to  meet 

Elder  J ,  who  had  considerable  experience 

in  traveling,  with  whom  he  had  hoped  to 
travel  until  he  became  acquainted  with  his 
new    labors.       But  circumstances   prevented 

Elder  J from  coming  to  his  assistance. 

This  was  a  great  disappointment  to  Willie. 
He  felt  that  he  needed  some  experienced 
Elder  to  lean  upon.  There  was  a  wide  field 
of  labor  before  him,  and  new  ground  to  break 
up. 

With  a  realizing  sense  of  the  importance  of 
his  mission,  and  of  the  many  difficulties  that 
beset  his  path,  he  very  timidly  and  prayer- 
fully entered  upon  his  labors,  feeling  that 
although  he  had  the  prejudices,  ignorance 
and  superstition  of  a  world  to  contend  with, 

God  would  ever  be  his  friend. 

W.    W.  B. 

[TO   BE  CONTINUED.] 


A  man  with  a  donkey  for  sale,  hearing  that 
a  friend  wanted  to  buy  one,  sent  him  the 
following,  written  on  a  postal  card  :  "  Dear 
D — If  you  are  looking  for  an  A  1  donkey, 
don't  forget  me." 

A  tiny  electric  light,  attached  to  a  pencil, 
enables  French  reporters  to  take  notes  in  the 
dark. 
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SALT  LAKE  CITY,  OCTOBER  15,   1892. 

EDITORIAL  THOUGHTS. 


Customs    and     Moral     Laws    of    the    Chinese- 
Bachelors  in   France— Proprieties  of    Life. 


'VERYTHING  connected  with  the 
'^w  customs  of  other  people  ought  to  be 
of  interest  to  the  Latter-day  Saints, 
especially  of  nations  which  have  existed  for 
thousands  of  years,  as  the  Chinese  and  Jap- 
anese nations  have.  The  Chinese  are  despised 
in  this  country,  and  their  entrance  into  our 
land  has  been  prohibited  by  law.  The  rea- 
sons for  this  action  are  various.  We  need 
not  in  this  article  describe  them.  But  there 
is  a  very  widespread  feeling  of  contempt  for 
Chinamen.  And  yet  their  nation  has  existed 
from  time  immemorial.  There  have  been 
changes  of  dynasty,  but  the  nation  as  a  na- 
tion has  come  down  from  hoary  antiquity. 
When  we  reflect  upon  the  fact  that  the 
nations  whose  civilization  we  have  inherited, 
and  which  the  European  and  American 
nations  have  taken  as  their  pattern,  have 
been  born,  risen  from  obscurity,  flourished, 
decayed,  and  perished  while  the  Chinese  na- 
tion has  still  existed,  it  is  evident  that  there 
have  been  causes  for  its  preservation  while 
other  nations  have  decayed  which  are  worthy 
of  our  examination  and  consideration.  While 
there  may  be  disputes  about  the  antiquity  of 
the  Chinese  records  and  the  birth  of  the 
Chinese  nation,  it  is  scarcely  questioned  that 
it  was  a  nation  earlier  than  the  earliest  na- 
tions of  antiquity  of  which  we  have  any 
account,  and  it  still  exists,  comprising  within 
its  domain  and  under  its  jurisdiction  a  more 
numerous  people  than  that  of  any  other  na- 
tion upon  the  face  of  the  globe. 

There  is  one  feature  in  the  Chinese  charac- 
ter which  all  writers  allude  to  as  distinguish- 
ing them  from  all  other  people,  and  that  is, 
obedience — obedience  to  the  ruler,  obedience 


to  parents,  obedience  in  all  the  walks  of  life. 
Perhaps  this  is  carried  to  too  great  an  extent. 
It  certainly  is  according  to  modern  ideas,  so 
far  as  the  gentler  sex  is  concerned.  But  this 
undoubtedly  has  been  one  of  the  causes  of 
the  perpetuity  of  the  nation,  and  of  its 
strength. 

A  famous  woman,  once  a  teacher  in  the 
household  of  the  emperor  of  China,  wrote  a 
book  for  women  and  girls.  Its  title  is  Nu  Sz 
Shu.  This  book  considers  minutely  the  three 
duties  of  women- — obedience  to  father,  obe- 
dience to  husband,  and  obedience  to  son ; 
and  also  the  four  accomplishments  of  females 
— chastity,  words,  manners,  and  skill.  Of 
course,  it  is  contrary  to  all  our  training  and  all 
our  views  of  propriety  for  women  to  be  obe- 
dient to  their  sons,  and  it  has  become  almost 
unpopular  in  some  circles  for  women  to  con- 
sider themselves  as  under  any  obligation  to 
be  obedient  to  their  husbands.  But  the 
Chinese  have  inculcated  these  teachings  from 
the  earliest  days;  and  it  is  not  altogether 
improbable  that  women,  even  in  China,  where 
these  rules  prevail,  enjoy  a  large  degree  of 
happiness.  This  book  exhorts  women  to  cul- 
tivate chastity,  words,  manners,  and  skill, 
and  to  observe  obedience,  that  they  may  be 
considered  among  the  worthy  of  the  land. 

While  some  may  not  agree  with  the  ideas 
set  forth  concerning  obedience,  the  results  in 
China  have,  in  many  respects  at  least,  been 
undoubtedly  good.  Much  depends  upon 
training  and  tradition  about  these  things.  It 
is  very  questionable  whether  the  modern  ideas 
which  prevail  in  some  circles  concerning  the 
equality  of  the  sexes  and  the  release  of  wom- 
en from  the  necessity  of  obeying  their  hus- 
bands have  been  productive  of  an  increase  of 
happiness  among  the  sex.  Judged  by  the 
frequency  of  divorces,  which  is  a  marked 
feature  of  our  day,  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  loose  ideas  that  have  gained 
ground  in  some  directions  have  produced 
dissatisfaction  and  unhappiness,  and  have 
weakened  the  bonds  which  have  heretofore 
been  viewed  as  sacred,  and  which  have  held 
husband  and  wife  together. 
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It  is  interesting  to  see  that  chastity  is  en- 
forced in  the  teachings  which  women  receive 
in  China.  This  doubtless  has  contributed  to 
the  strength  of  the  Chinese  Empire;  for 
where  chastity  prevails,  other  virtues  flourish, 
and  the  causes  which  produce  the  overthrow 
of  nations  do  not  gain  a  foothold. 

There  is  another  book  which  is  very  widely 
read  among  the  women  and  girls  of  China. 
It  is  said  to  be  a  small  work  of  eighteen 
pages,  and  is  called  The  Daughter's  Classic. 
It  opens  with  the  general  duties  of  a  daughter 
— early  rising,  sweeping  the  floor,  combing 
the  hair,  washing  the  face,  and  sewing,  till 
the  rest  of  the  family  are  up.  In  it  direc- 
tions are  given  as  to  the  greeting  of  relatives, 
and  warnings  against  loud  talking  and  loud 
laughter.  It  also  directs  how  to  walk  accord- 
ing to  custom.  Among  the  Chinese,  daugh- 
ters from  the  age  of  eight  to  eleven  years  are 
considered  as  adults,  and  they  are  expected 
to  cook,  sew,  embroider  and  study  politeness. 
In  view  also  of  the  expectation  that  she  will 
not  remain  long  at  her  mother's  house,  she  is 
expected  to  carefully  study  the  duties  of  a 
daughter-in-law.  In  this  book  are  given  ten 
commands,  which  girls  are  expected  to  study 
and  go  through. 

"  Parents'  love  is  as  deep  as  heaven  and 
earth,  therefore  honor  them. 

"  Honor  brothers  and  sisters. 

"  Waste  not  in  time  of  plenty,  think  of 
poverty. 

"Be  polite  to  guests  and  to  your  mother- 
in-law  and  father-in-law,  always  allowing 
them  to  eat  first. 

"  Be  neat.  Old  and  new  clothes,  even 
after  they  are  clean,  give  yet  one  more  wash- 
ing, that  friends  and  neighbors  may  speak 
well  of  you. 

"  Beware  of  evil.  Do  not  steal  a  thread 
or  neighbors  will  not  like  you. 

"  Be  humble.  Earth  has  heaven  ;  woman 
has  a  husband.  Ill  thrives  the  family  that 
shows  a  cock  that's  silent  and  a  hen  that 
crows. 

"  Be  industrious.       If  you  are  so  fortunate 


as  to  have  a  husband,  follow  and  obey  him  to 
old  age.     If  he  dies  do  not  re-marry." 

The  most  of  these  commands  could  be 
profitably  obeyed  by  American  girls,  though 
it  is  not  probable  that  the  last  one  concerning 
widows  never  marrying  again  would  be  very 
popular.  There  may  be  reasons  why  the 
Chinese  should  consider  it  proper  to  make 
this  command  that  may  have  no  force  in  our 
nation. 


The  decrease  of  the  population  of  France 
is  a  subject  that  gives  concern  to  French 
thinkers.  A  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Le 
Roy,  who  is  a  member  of  the  French  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  is  credited  with  preparing  a 
bill  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  stay  the  de- 
population of  France.  Among  its  provisions 
is  a  proposal  to  put  a  progressive  tax  upon 
bachelors,  to  be  increased  as  their  years  in- 
crease— that  is,  the  tax  will  commence  at  a 
certain  year  of  age  and  will  progress  the 
longer  the  individual  remains  a  bachelor. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  provision  cre- 
ating a  sliding  scale  of  taxation,  to  be  re- 
duced in  proportion  to  the  number  of  chil- 
dren in  a  family,  and  the  larger  the  family  the 
smaller  the  amount  of  taxation. 

In  France,  young  men  do  not  attain  their 
majority  at  twenty-one;  but  this  member 
proposes  to  follow  the  English  and  American 
law  upon  this  subject,  under  which  a  man  be- 
comes his  own  master  when  he  reaches  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years  of  age.  Another 
provision  that  he  intends  to  have  made  is  to 
give  a  woman  the  right  of  compelling  the 
father  of  her  illegitimate  child  to  recognize 
and  provide  for  his  offspring. 

Whether  this  proposed  law  will  have  the 
effect  to  promote  marriage  and  the  increase 
of  children  in  families  remains,  of  course,  to 
be  seen ;  but  it  is  certainly  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  Under  its  provisions  those  who 
take  upon  them  the  cares  of  a  family  will 
have  the  burdens  somewhat  lightened  through 
the  taxing  of  bachelors;  and  there  is  an  ele- 
ment of  justice  in   this,  for  men  owe  some- 
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thing  to  the  state,  and  they  should  be  made 
to  feel  that  they  are  not  entirely  free  to  gratify 
their  self-ease  and  selfishness  at  the  expense 
of  the  state. 

A  distinguished  Roman  general  on  one 
occasion  went  into  a  place  of  amusement 
which  was  crowded  and  the  seats  all  occupied. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances,  such  a  man 
would  not  have  been  left  to  stand,  for  the 
Roman  youth  were  trained  to  respect  the  aged 
and  those  who  had  performed  distinguished 
services.  On  this  occasion,  however,  no  seat 
was  offered  to  him.  The  reason  assigned  for 
this  lack  of  courtesy  was  that  he  was  a 
bachelor,  and  that  when  the  youth  who  were 
present  became  old  this  general  would  have 
no  children  to  show  them  the  honor  of  resign- 
ing a  seat  in  their  favor. 


Children,  and  indeed  all  people,  should  be 
very  careful  in  observing  certain  proprieties 
of  life  which  have  come  down  to  us  as  rules 
of  good  breeding.  One  of  the  impro- 
prieties is,  when  a  person  is  writing  or  read- 
ing a  letter,  for  another  one  to  come  and  look 
over  the  shoulder  of  the  person  and  at  that 
which  he  is  either  writing  or  reading.  For 
anyone  to  do  this  is  considered  bad  manners. 
It  certainly  is  an  exhibition  of  curiosity 
which  is  considered  very  unbecoming.  If 
at  any  time  letters  or  manuscript  should  be 
left  open  by  a  writer,  they  should  be  just  as 
sacred  in  the  eyes  of  others  who  may  enter 
the  room,  even  in  the  absence  of  the  writer, 
as  if  they  were  sealed  in  an  envelope.  It 
would  be  a  gross  breach  of  propriety  for  a 
person  to  break  the  seal  of  a  letter  and  read 
its  contents,  or  to  open  an  envelope  and  take 
out  its  contents  and  read  them;  and  if  not 
quite  so  flagrant  an  act,  it  is  certainly  very 
improper  and  wrong  for  a  person  to  enter  a 
room  and  read  that  which  is  not  intended 
for  his  eyes.  Liberties  of  this  kind  should 
never  be  taken.  There  should  be  care 
exercised  always  to  respect  the  rights  of 
others.  Every  person  of  right  feeling  would 
shrink  from  opening  a  letter  that  did  not 
belong    to    him.       If    a    letter    were    to    be 


dropped  in  the  road,  addressed  to  another 
person,  the  finder,  if  he  were  a  gentleman, 
would  no  more  think  of  informing  himself  of 
the  contents  of  that  than  he  would  think  of 
doing  any  other  improper  thing.  Because 
a  letter  is  lost  it  does  not  give  the  finder  the 
least  right  to  open  and  read  that  which  it 
contains,  much  less  to  make  it  public  to 
others. 

To  illustrate  this  point  still  further,  suppose  a 
letter  is  addressed  by  mistake  to  another  per- 
son than  the  one  for  which  it  was  intended, 
and  he  receives  it,  opens  it,  and  finds  that  it 
is  not  intended  for  him;  a  proper  feeling  of 
delicacy  and  sense  of  honor  would  restrain 
him  from  communicating  the  contents  to 
anyone.  It  is  not  his  property,  the  informa- 
tion in  the  letter  would  not  be  intended  for 
his  eye,  and  therefore  he  should  not  reveal 
that,  even  though  he  could  make  some  fun  at 
the  other's  expense  by  so  doing. 

These  are  rules  which  ought  to  be  observed, 
and  we  desire  to  impress  them  upon  the  chil- 
dren who  read  the  Juvenile  Instructor,  that 
they  may  grow  up  and  be  careful  observers  of 
these  rules  of  good  manners,  which  are  so 
necessary  to  be  observed  to  preserve  good 
feeling  among  friends  and  acquaintances. 


The  above  rentarks  also  will  apply  to  con- 
versations which  are  not  intended  for  the 
ears  of  those  who  may  hear  them.  It  is  fre- 
quently the  case  that  remarks  are  overheard 
that  are  not  intended  by  those  who  make 
them  for  others  to  hear,  but  through  some 
accident  they  are  heard.  Now  unless  there 
are  very  strong  reasons  for  communicating 
these  remarks  to  others  the  person  who  over- 
hears them  ought  not  to  take  advantage  of 
that  which  he  has  heard.  It  is,  in  one  sense, 
a  breach  of  confidence.  Much  mischief  and 
injury  might  be  done  by  communicating  that 
which  was  intended  only  for  the  ear  of  the 
person  who  was  addressed. 

A  sense  of  honor  in  these  matters  should 
be  cultivated  in  young  and  old.  Feelings  of 
a  painful  character  and  animosities  might  be 
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engendered  by  the  neglect  of  this  simple  rule 
of  propriety,  and  yet  everyone  who  is  pos- 
sessed of  ordinary  sense,  and  who  has  had  any 
experience  in  life,  will  see  how  much  mischief 
may  be  done  by  its  neglect. 


THE  ASTRONOMER     AND    HIS    WORKS. 


(CONCLUDED     FROM    PAGE  590.) 

LET  us  examine  some  of  the  factswhich  are 
made  known  to  us  by  the  change  in  the 
position  of  a  star. 

Long  before  the  inventor  of  the  telescope, 
indeed  at  the  very  beginning  of  recorded 
history,  the  shepherds,  watchmen,  soldiers 
and  those  whose  employment  gave  them 
hours  of  duty  at  night  in  the  open  air,  had 
found  out  that  certain  of  the  stars  moved 
from  their  place  in  the  sky,  and  the  name 
"planet,"  meaning  "wanderer,"  has  come 
down  to  us  from  the  Greek.  The  slight 
change  in  place  from  night  to  night, 
and  the  slight  increase  or  decrease  in 
brightness  are  the  two  pegs  upon  which 
hang  all  future  discovery  in  this  line  and 
by  careful  consideration  of  careful  ob- 
servations for  many  years  the  story  of 
the  planets  has  been  put  together  piece  by 
piece  as  one  would  match  fragments  of  a  dis- 
sected puzzle.  Thanks  to  the  information 
gleaned  from  their  changing  position  and  to 
man's  own  general  knowledge,  the  orbits  of 
the  wandering  stars  are  now  well  known,  and 
they  pass  through  their  courses  very  much 
more  accurately  according  to  predicted  time 
than  do  the  trains  on  the  best  managed  of 
our  railways. 

A  slight  inaccuracy  in  the  slight  motion  of 
one  of  the  planets,  Uranus,  was  noticed  and 
Le  Verrier  and  Adams  simultaneously  were 
able  to  find  and  to  locate  the  disturbing 
element,  the  planet  Neptune,  which  was  dis- 
covered through  the  close  watch  of  the 
movements  of  a  faint  star. 

Close  observation  of  the  "fixed  stars" 
shows  that  many  of  them  are  not  fixed  but 
have  a  small  motion  in  a  straight  line.  This 
is  called  "proper  motion"  and  is  so  small 
that  it  sometimes  takes  years  of  observation 


to  find  out  its  amount  and  direction.  Upon 
this  minute  movement  hang  several  interesting 
statements,  such  as,  that  the  sun  is  a  star  in 
the  milky  way  and  that  the  solar  system  is 
moving  as  a  whole  towards  a  point  in  the 
constellation  Hercules. 

A  slight  irregularity  in  this  "proper 
motion,"  in  the  case  of  Sirius  showed  to 
Bassel  that  this  star  had  a  companion,  and 
years  afterwards  when  it  was  discovered,  the 
companion  was  found  to  be  much  fainter  than 
its  principal.  The  positions  of  the  two  stars, 
when  both  could  be  seen,  allowed  of  com- 
putations as  to  the  size  and  distance  apart  of 
these  bodies.  It  was  evident  at  once  that  the 
smaller  of  the  stars  was  not  bright  in  pro- 
portion to  its  size  and  the  fact  was  established 
that  stars  may  be  bright  or  dim  just  as  light 
itself  may  be  faint  or  intense.  These  succes- 
sive steps  of  reasoning  make  it  evident  that 
the  brightness  of  a  star  is  no  measure  of  its 
size,  that  a  large  star  may  be  dull,  that  a 
smaller  star  may  be  much  brighter  and  the 
steps  themselves  all  depend  upon  an  investi- 
gation made  by  a  German  astronomer  of  some 
minute  measures  of  the  position  of  stars. 

Evidence  is  at  hand  that  there  are  some 
hundreds  of  stars,  the  light  of  which  goes 
more  or  less  regularly  through  a  series  of 
changes  becoming  alternately  fainter  and 
brighter.  In  some  instances  these  changes  as 
have  been  proved  by  the  astronomer  Vogel, 
are  caused  by  a  dark  satellite  which  at  every 
revolution  cuts  off  a  part  of  the  light  of  the 
star. 

Investigations  by  Chandler  of  a  minute 
irregularity  in  the  light  changes  of  Algol,  in 
which  he  has  reconsidered  all  the  observations 
of  this  star  for  more  than  a  century,  show 
that  there  is  a  dark  central  sun  in  the  system 
of  which  Algol  is  a  member,  and  that  there 
are  probably  one  or  two  dark  planets  in 
addition  to  the  immediate  dark  companion 
of  Algol  itself.  Here,  from  the  consideration 
of  a  small  irregularity  of  brightness  is  de- 
duced the  great  fact  that  other  systems  in 
space  consisting  of  a  large  central  body  and 
a  series  of   planets,   comparable   to   our  own 
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solar  system,  and  simple  train  of  reasoning 
suggests  that  such  systems  may  even  be  the 
rule  in  the  universe. 

This  discovery  by  Chandler,  not  only  con- 
firms our  knowledge  that  stars  may  be  dim, 
but  extends  it  so  that  we  know  that  they  may 
even  be  without  any  light  and  we  may 
reasonably  assume  that  the  stars  which  we 
can  see  may  be  but  a  small  proportion  of 
those  which  exist  throughout  stellar  space. 

The  minute  difference  in  the  place  of  a  star 
(parallax)  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  seen 
from  widely  separated  points  in  the  earth's 
orbit  affords  a  means  of  determining  its  dis- 
tance from  the  earth,  and  from  this  we  know 
the  distance  of  the  nearest  fixed  stars  from  us. 
Small  changes  in  positions  give  evidence  of 
double  stars,  which  revolve  about  each  other 
and  similar  observation  tells  us  that  there  are 
triple  and  multiple  systems  of  stars.  Small 
differences  in  brightness  have  shown  the  ex- 
istence of  double  stars  which  are  so  far 
removed  that  we  can  never  hope  to  see  the 
component  stars  as  separate  points  of  light. 

A  comet  moves  from  place  to  place  in  the 
sky  and  after  three  observations  have  been 
secured  a  fairly  good  orbit  may  be  computed. 
With  a  longer  series  of  observations  the 
accuracy  of  the  computations  is  enormously 
increased  and  oftentimes,  as  in  the  case  of 
Lexell's  comet,  it  gives  its  history,  its  past 
course  through  space,  its  relations  and  en- 
tanglements with  the  planets  of  our  system. 
In  this  way  little  by  little  the  comets  are 
yielding  up  their  life  histories  to  the  astro- 
nomical collector  of  measures. 

A  meteor  flashes  across  the  sky  and  attracts 
the  attention  of  the  observer;  a  number  of 
them  appear  and  the  astronomer  begins  to 
measure.  After  a  series  of  measurements,  he 
knows  that  those  bodies  are  moving  in  swarms 
in  orbits,  that  those  orbits  are  precisely  the 
same  as  those  of  some  comets,  and  that  the 
meteors  are  in  some  way  related  to  comets, 
and  he  is  now  patiently  waiting  for  that 
measure  to  be  made  which  will  prove  the 
exact  relationship  between  the  two  kinds  of 
celestial  bodies. 


Color  in  stars  has  as  yet  proved  to  be  of 
little  value  save  as  a  means  of  roughly  divid- 
ing stars  into  classes  from  which  certain  kinds 
of  conduct  may  be  expected. 

Work  with  the  spectroscope  is  work  in 
which  measurement  is  the  essential  feature. 
The  position  of  a  certain  line  means  the 
presence  or  absence  of  a  certain  substance  in 
the  source  from  which  the  light  emanates,  the 
displacement  of  lines  according  to  certain 
laws  means  motion  and  by  nature  of  this 
deviation  the  direction  of  this  motion  is 
made  known. 

The  work  of  the  astronomer  today,  there- 
fore, is  largely  the  securing  of  minute 
measurements  and  the  suggestion  of  the  con- 
ditions of  which  they  are  "  the  outward  and 
visible  sign."  John  Ritchie,  Jr. 

■  <•»  ■ 

LEARNING  A   TRADE. 


DO  you  wish  to  learn  a  trade  ?  What  trade 
do  you  prefer  learning?  In  what  trade 
would  you  succeed  best,  the  place  where  you 
wish  to  live,  and  the  natural  ability  you 
possess  for  that  trade,  being  considered  in 
choosing  the  occupation  ? 

Ask  a  school  room  full  of  boys  and  girls, 
who  have  just  completed  their  common  school 
course  of  studies,  these  questions,  and  be 
surprised  to  learn  how  few  can  give  an 
intelligent  answer. 

Many  years  ago  I  asked  myself  these  same 
questions.  I  resided  in  a  large  city  where 
there  were  unusual  opportunities  for  visiting  a 
hundred  workshops  and  factories.  Those 
days  and  weeks  of  vacation  from  school, 
spent  in  careful  study  of  the  trades  are  still 
bright  in  my  mind   with   pleasant   memories. 

I  learned  something  of  the  occupations  in 
which  the  bread-winners  are  ever  toiling.  I 
learned  to  give  the  artisan  who  labors  with 
brain  and  hands  as  much  respect  as  if  he  were 
a  king.  And  during  the  years  that  have 
passed,  I  have  many  times  visited  the  work- 
shops of  other  cities,  and  watched  the  workers 
in  the  various  industries,  and,  also,  from 
many  a  trade  journal,   gleaned   the  spirit  of 
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progress    in   scores  of   the  applied   arts  and 
sciences  in  which  artisans  are  laboring. 

"Men,  my  brothers,  men  the  workers, 

Ever  reaping  something  new  ; 
That  which  they  have  done  but  earnest 

Of  the  things  that  they  shall  do." 

Boys  or  girls  who  wish  to  learn  a  trade, 
before  making  a  choice,  should  have  more 
knowledge  of  the  trades  than  one  in  a  thous- 
and can  gain  from  the  limited  opportunities 
of  western  towns  and  villages. 

They  should  have  the  trades  classified  in 
their  minds,  each  under  the  material  worked 
upon,  and  learn  what  advantages  and  wages 
each  trade  may  offer.  A  plan  for  studying 
the  trades  is  here  given.  Write  the  name  of 
the  class,  as :  wook-workers,  metal-workers, 
textile  fabric-workers,  leather-workers,  land 
workers,  builders,  etc.,  each  by  itself  on  a 
sheet  of  paper. 

Place  a  bracket  at  the  right  of  the  name 
and  write  down  all  the  trades  coming  under 
that  head  that  you  can  think  of,  as  in  this 
example: 

Carpenters, 
Joiners,  • 

Cabinet  Makers, 
Stair  Builders, 
Wheel  Wrights, 
Mill  Wrights, 
Woodworkers:   J      Coopers, 

Carriage  Makers, 
Scroll  Sawyers, 
Turners, 
Wood  Carvers, 
Car  Builders, 
Pattern  Makers. 

All  trades  that  do  not  readily  group  under 
a  prominent  heading  may  be  listed  under 
"  miscellaneous." 

Visit  the  workshops  or  buildings  where  the 
artisans  are  at  work.  The  filthy  room  and 
the  dirty  clothes  worn  by  some  mechanics  are 
more  a  matter  of  individual  slovenliness  than 
of  necessity.  Don't  condemn  a  trade  because 
the  workmen  that  you  see  in  your  part  of  the 
country  are  careless  in  their  personal  appear- 
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ance.  The  same  trade  in  another  place  may 
be  represented  by  quite  genteel  workmen. 

Before  making  choice  of  a  trade,  it  is  well 
to  learn  whether  there  will  be  a  demand  for 
its  products  or  skill  in  your  locality.  If  not, 
you  have  the  choice  of  either  creating  a 
demand,  or  going  where  you  are  needed. 

Ambitious  boys  and  girls  should  keep  in 
mind  that  there  is  always  room  at  the  top  for 
skilled  artisans,  and  that  skilled  workers  are 
today  receiving  as  great  or  greater  wages  than 
the  average  salaries  of  professional  men. 

Few  lawyers,  doctors,  surgeons,  teachers, 
artists,  architects  and  civil  engineers  receive 
more  wages  than  the  skilled  artisan  who  has 
devoted  as  much  study  to  his  trade,  as  is 
usually  required  in  the  profession.  Many  a 
doctor,  lawyer  or  teacher  has  to  do  as  much 
real  hard  labor  as  the  artisan,  and  becomes 
fully  as  much  fatigued. 

Artisans,  that  attain  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  their  trades  often  rise  to  important  posi- 
tions, like  master  workmen  and  contractors, 
or  as  employers  of  workmen,  establish 
factories,  and  attain  great  wealth  with  in- 
fluential positions  in  society.  And,  besides 
these  incentives  to  attaining  excellence,  there 
is  the  great  field  of  invention,  wherein  the 
artisan  has  an  unlimited  sphere  in  which  to 
gain  renown  and  wealth. 

When  making  a  choice  of  a  trade  the  be- 
ginner should  study  himself,— his  own  mind 
and  physical  development.  Under  the  law 
of  heredity,  one  can  naturally  do  best  at  the 
occupations  followed  by  the  father,  grand- 
father, or  more  remote  ancestors.  But  some- 
times the  inherent  desire  to  follow  some  par- 
ticular occupation  is  so  strong  that  none  other 
would  be  at  all  natural  or  agreeable.  When 
this  is  manifest,  nature  has  chosen  for  you, 
and,  if  it  is  an  honest  calling,  follow  the  bent 
of  your  mind  as  nature  suggests. 

This  is  the  way  that  nature  makes  the 
strongly-marked  characters  of  history.  It  is 
the  acme  of  nature's  power,  molding  geniuses 
out  of  common  families,  as  the  potter  moulds 
and  fashions  fine  and  costly  wares  out  of  com- 
mon   Clay.  (To  BE  CONCLUDED.) 
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RECOLLECTIONS   OF   THE  PROPHET 
JOSEPH   SMITH. 

SAMUEL  KNrGHT,  of  Santa  Clara,  Wash- 
ington County,  Utah,  was  born  October 
14th,  1832,  in  Jackson  County,  Missouri. 
His  recollections  of  the  Prophet  and  testi- 
mony concerning  him  he  gives  as  follows: 

"My  first  distinct  remembrance  of  the  Pro- 
phet Joseph  Smith  was  when  he,  accompanied 
by  others  of  the  brethren,  passed  by  my 
father's  door  in  Far  West,  Caldwell  County, 
Missouri,  on  the  day  when  Col.  George  M. 
Hinkle  betrayed  Brother  Joseph  and  others 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Church  by  leading  them 
into  the  ambush  of  Gen.  Lucas  and  the  body 
of  mobbers  under  his  command. 

"Though  but  a  child,  I  felt  keen  sorrow  on 
seeing  the  Prophet  and  other  good  men  going 
towards  the  quarters  of  the  party  of  mobbers 
which  had  come  against  Far  West.  This  sor- 
row was  enhanced  of  course  by  the  weeping 
of  my  father's  family  and  others  of  the 
Saints. 

"  My  recollections  from  that  time  till  the 
martyrdom  produced  upon  my  mind  the  most 
profoundly  reverential  feelings  toward  the 
Prophet  Joseph. 

"  I  was  present  at  the  Mansion  when  the 
remains  of  the  Prophet  and  of  his  brother, 
the  Patriarch,  arrived  from  Carthage. 

"I  was  present  at  the  meeting  where  Elder 
Sidney  Rigdon  asserted  his  claims  to  take 
charge  of  the  Church.  And,  though  but  a 
lad,  was  greatly  startled  by  hearing  what  was 
to  me  the  familiar  voice  of  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith,  whom  but  a  couple  of  months  before 
I  had  seen  dead.  I  mounted,  in  my  surprise, 
one  of  the  seats,  looked  in  the  direction  of 
the  speaker,  and  saw  the  face  of  the  Prophet 
Joseph  and  continued  to  hear  his  voice.  A 
never-to-be-forgotten  impression  was  made 
on  my  mind  by  this  event,  for  I  found  it  to 
be  Brother  Brigham  Young  defending  the 
authority  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  of  the 
Church  in  the  absence,  by  death,  of  its  Presi- 
dent. 

"My  testimony,   co-existent   with  my  life 


experience,  is  that  Joseph  Smith  was  a 
Prophet  of  the  Most  High  God.  I  am  in- 
debted to  him  and  to  his  brethren,  co  laborers 
in  the  Holy  Priesthood,  for  my  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  salvation,  and  to  them, 
under  God,  for  my  hope  of  eternal  life." 


BROTHER    ANDREW    WORKMAN, 

of  Virgin  City,  Washington  County,  Utah, 
relates  the  following  concerning  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Prophet  Joseph: 

"I  was  born  in  Bourbon  County,  Ken- 
tucky, July  15th,  1824.  Joined  the  Church 
in  Overton  County,  Tennessee,  March,  1842. 
I  saw  the  Prophet  Joseph  for  the  first  time  in 
May  of  the  same  year.  He  was  with  about  a 
dozen  others  on  the  'stand  in  a  meeting.  I 
knew  him  as  soon  as  I  saw  him.  Although 
I  was  young  I  knew  him  to  be  a  man  of  God. 

"  A  few  days  after  this  I  was  at  Joseph's 
house;  he  was  there,  and  several  men  were 
sitting  on  the  fence.  Joseph  came  out  and 
spoke  to  us  all.  Pretty  soon  a  man  came  up 
and  said  that  a  poor  brother  who  lived  out 
some  distance  from  town  had  had  his 
house  burned  down  the  night  before.  Nearly 
all  of  the  men  said  they  felt  sorry  for  the 
man.  Joseph  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket, 
took  out  five  dollars  and  said,  'I  feel  sorry  for 
this  brother  to  the  amount  of  five  dollars; 
how  much  do  you  all  feel  sorry  ?  '  " 


BROTHER    JOHN    F.    BELLOWS, 

who  is  now  residing  at  Lake  Shore,  Utah 
County,  Utah,  makes  this  statement  in  regard 
to  his  acquaintance  with  the  Prophet: 

"I  was  born  May  24th,  1825,  in  Wayne 
County,  Illinois,  and  baptized  May  8th, 
1843,  'n  Morgan  County,  Illinois.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  same  month,  in  company 
with  my  father,  I  went  to  Nauvoo. 

"The  next  morning  after  we  arrived  there 
we  went  down  to  Joseph's  Mansion  to  have 
an  interview  with  the  Prophet.  We  found 
him  at  home.  He  met  us  at  the  door  smil- 
ing. At  the  same  time  he  put  out  his  hand 
and  shook    hands    with  my   father  first,   and 
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then  grasped  my  hand,  at  the  same  time  invit- 
ing us  to  come  in.  I  cannot  describe  the 
feelings  I  had  when  he  grasped  my  hand.  I 
thought  he  was  the  best  and  noblest  man  my 
eyes  ever  beheld.  He  led  us  into  the  sitting 
room,  where  we  conversed  for  over  an  hour. 
Joseph  and  my  father  did  most  of  the  talking: 
now  and  then  he  would  ask  me  a  few  ques- 
tions, and  paid  considerable  attention  to  me. 

"  While  we  were  in  the  Prophet's  house  a 
knock  was  heard  at  the  door.  Joseph  opened 
the  door,  and  there  stood  two  well-dressed  I 
men  with  tall,  black  stove-pipe  hats  on.  One 
of  the  men  asked  if  Mr.  Smith  was  in.  Jos- 
eph said,  'Yes,  sir,  I  am  the  man.'  There 
was  silence  for  a  moment,  and  then  Joseph 
spoke  up  and  said,  '  Gentlemen,  I  know  what 
is  in  your  hearts,  but  you  do  not  know  what 
is  in  mine;  and  I  know  who  you  are.  You 
are  officers  from  Missouri  to  arrest  me.  Wait 
a  minute,'  he  said,  'till  I  get  my  hat  and  I 
will  go  with  you.'  He  turned  around  and 
made  a  polite  bow  and  said,  'Brother  Bellows, 
please  excuse  me  ;  call  in  again.' 

"At  this  father  and  I  followed  Joseph  out 
of  the  door.  Joseph  and  the  officers  took 
the  lead,  and  father  and  I  went  on  behind 
until  we  reached  the  gate.  Here  Joseph 
grasped  the  two  men,  one  with  each  arm. 
This  aroused  my  curiosity.  I  wanted  to  see 
the  end,  so  I  followed  behind.  Joseph  led 
them  to  where  some  men  were  at  work  on  the 
Nauvoo  House.  He  led  them  around,  and 
showing  them  the  different  rooms  explained 
to  them  the  design  of  the  building.  Pres- 
ently they  went  inside  out  of  my  sight.  I 
stayed  there  a  short  time  and  then  returned  to 
my  stopping  place.  I  had  not  been  there 
more  than  thirty  or  forty  minutes  when  the 
news  was  all  over  town  that  the  officers  from 
Missouri  had  come  for  Joseph  and  that  they 
could  not  find  him.  How  he  got  away  from 
the  officers  I  never  learned. 

"I  know  that  Joseph  was  a  true  Prophet  of 
God,  just  as  well  as  Peter  knew  that  the 
Savior  was  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living 
God,  for  it  was  revealed  to  me  by  a  heavenly 
messenger. 


"My  acquaintance  with  Joseph  the  Prophet 
was  of  short  duration,  only  a  little  over  a 
year;  but  in  that  short  time  I  saw  much  of  his 
doings,  and  can  say  I  never  saw  anything  but 
what  was  noble  and  God -like." 


DESERET  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION 
LEAFLETS. 


Lesson  XXXVII.— Noah  and  the  Ark. 


TEXT. — Genesis  6:  5- 


13- 


5.  And  God  saw  that  the  wickedness  of  man  was 
great  in  the  earth.1  and  that  every  imagination  of  the 
thoughts  of  his  heart  was  only  evil  continually.2         I" 

6.  And  it  repented  the  Lord  that  He  had  made  man 
on  the  earth,  and  it  grieved  him  at  his  heart. 

7.  And  the  Lord  said,  I  will  destroy  man  whom  I 
have  created  from  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  both  man,  and 
beast,  and  the  creeping  thing,  and  the  fowls  of  the  air  ; 
for  it  repenteth  me  that  I  have  made  them. 

8.  But  Noah  found  grace  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord. 
*»»  *  *  *** 

13.  And  God  said  unto  Noah,  The  end  of  all  flesh  is 
come  before  me ;  for  the  earth  is  filled  with  violence 
through  them  ;  and,  behold,  I  will  destroy  them  with  the 
earth. 

14.  Make  thee  an  ark  of  gopher  wood  ;  rooms  shalt 
thou  make  in  the  ark,  and  shalt  pitch  it  within  and 
without  with  pitch. 

15.  And  this  is  the  fashion  which  thou  shalt  make  it 
of:  The  length  of  the  ark  shall  be  three  hundred  cubits, 
the  breadth  of  it  fifty  cubits,  and  the  heigth  of  it  thirty 
cubits. 

16.  A  window  shalt  thou  make  to  the  ark,  and  in  a 
cubit  shalt  thou  finish  it  above;  and  the  door  of  the  ark 
shalt  thou  set  in  the  side  thereof;  with  lower,  second  and 
third  stories  shalt  thou  make  it. 

17.  And,  behold,  I,  even  I,  do  bring  a  flood  of  waters 
upon  the  earth,3  to  destroy  all  flesh,  wherein  is  the  breath 
of  life,  from  under  heaven  :  and  every  thing  that  is  in  the 
earth  shall  die. 

18.  But  with  thee  will  I  establish  my  covenant ;  and 
thou  shalt  come  into  the  ark,  thou,  and  thy  sons,  and  thy 
wife,  and  thy  sons'  wives  with  thee. 

19.  And  of  every  living  thing  of  all  flesh,  two  of  every 
sort  shalt  thou  bring  into  the  ark*  to  keep  them  alive  with 
thee  ;  they  shall  be  male  and  female. 

20.  Of  fowls  after  their  kind,  and  of  cattle  after  their 
kind,  of  every  creeping  thing  of  the  earth  after  his  kind, 
two  of  every  sort  shall  come  unto  thee,  to  keep  them 
alive. 

21.  And  take  thou  unto  thee  of  all  food  that  is  eaten, 
and  thou  shalt  gather  it  to  thee  :  and  it  shall  be  for  food 
for  thee,  and  for  them. 
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22.     Thus  did  Noah6;  according  to  all  that  God  com- 
manded him,  so  did  he. 


■Psalms  14:  2;  53:  2.  2Genesis  8  :  21.       Ezekiel 

8:  9,12.  3PsaIms93:  3.4.     Amos  9  :  6.  'Gen- 

esis/: 8,9.  5Hebrewsn:  7. 

LESSON    STATEMENT. 

Noah  was  the  tenth  in  order  of  descent 
from  Adam.  In  the  days  of  Noah  the  people 
on  the  earth  had  become  so  wicked  that  the 
Lord  became  exceedingly  angry  with  them, 
and  declared  that  He  would  destroy  both  man 
and  beast  from  the  world.  And  the  Lord 
spake  to  Noah,  and  instructed  him  to  build  a 
large  ark,  or  ship,  on  a  plan  and  size  as  re- 
vealed from  heaven  ;  for  the  Lord  said  that 
He  would  bring  a  great  flood  of  waters  upon 
the  earth  so  as  to  drown  all  living  things. 
But  the  Lord  promised  to  save  Noah's  family, 
consisting  of  himself,  his  wife,  his  sons  and 
their  wives,  by  placing  them  in  the  ark. 
Noah  was  told  to  take  into  the  vessel  a  pair, 
including  male  and  female,  of  all  living  crea- 
tures, of  the  fowl,  and  the  cattle,  and  even 
of  the  creeping  things  of  the  earth;  and  also 
to  store  the  ark  with  food  for  the  inmates. 
And  Noah  did  in  all  these  things  as  the  Lord 
directed  him. 

NOTES. 

NOAH. — A  patriarch  who  lived  in  the  tenth  generation 
from  Adam  ;  the  son  of  Lamech,  and  grandson  of  Me- 
thuselah ;  he  was,  therefore,  great-grandson  of  the  pro- 
phet Enoch,  who,  with  his  city,  was  taken  from  the  earth 
in  so  miraculous  a  manner.  The  name  "  Noah"  signifies 
rest  or  comfort.  The  Bible  tells  us  nothing  of  Noah  un- 
til he  reached  the  age  of  500  years.  In  his  lifetime,  God 
determined  to  take  vengeance  on  the  wicked  inhabitants 
of  the  earth,  and  unto  him  did  the  Almighty  entrust  the 
mission  of  warning  the  people  of  their  impending  de- 
struction. By  obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  Lord, 
Noah  and  his  family  were  preserved  in  the  ark  while  all 
other  living  beings  on  earth  were  destroyed.  After  the 
flood,  the  Lord  covenanted  with  Noah,  concerning  the 
future  of  his  descendants,  repeating  many  of  the  prom- 
ises formerly  made  to  Adam  ;  thus  Noah  was  recognized 
as  the  progenitor  of  the  future  human  race.  Noah  spent 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  died 
at  the  great  age  of  950  years. 

ARK.— We  do  not  know  the  exact  shape  of  the  ark. 
If  the  cubit  in  use  then  was  of  the  ordinary  length,  viz.  : 
1  foot  9  inches,  then  the  ark  was  525  feet  long,  87^  feet 
wide,  and  5254  feet  high.     These  dimensions  would  com- 


pare favorably  with  even  the  large  vessels  that  have  been 
constructed  in  modern  times.  The  vessel  was  built  to 
float,  not  to  sail  or  be  steered,  and  consequently  it  may 
not  have  had  the  form  of  an  ordinary  ship.  (See  Ether 
6;  7.)  The  plan  of  the  ark  was  the  Lord's  :  He  taught 
Noah  how  to  build  it:  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  the 
structure  was  well  fitted  for  its  purpose. 

Gopher  Wood. — From  the  opinions  of  leading  Bib- 
lical scholars,  this  does  not  refer  to  any  particular  tree, 
but  means  resinous  or  pitch-bearing  woods  in  general. 

Fate  of  the  Wicked. — It  is  evident  from  the  scrip- 
tures that  Noah  preached  to  the  people  and  warned  them 
of  the  fate  which  awaited  them  unless  they  would  repent. 
The  Apostle  Peter,  in  II.  Peter  2:  5,]refers  to  Noah  as  a 
"preacher  of  righteousness."  We  learn  also  from  I- 
Peter  3:  19,  20,  that  Christ  in  the  interval  between  His 
crucifixion  and  resurrection  preached  to  the  spirits  that 
had  been  disobedient  in  the  days  of  Noah  while  the  ark 
was  preparing.     Read  also  Hebrews  11:  7. 

WHAT   WE   MAY    LEARN    FROM   THIS    LESSON. 

i.  That  the  Lord  takes  vengeance  on  the 
wicked.  2.  That  the  Lord  always  shows 
mercy  to  the  obedient.  3.  That  the  Lord 
taught  Noah  how  to  build  the  ark.  4.  That 
the  ark  was  so  large  as  to  compare  favorably 
with  large  modern  vessels.  5.  That  the 
Lord  saved  with  Noah  and  his  family,  a  pair 
at  least  of  every  kind  of  animal,  including 
cattle,  fowl,  and  creeping  things.  6.  That 
Noah  was  obedient  to  the  Lord  in  all  things. 

QUESTIONS    ON    THE    LESSON. 

i.  In  which  generation  from  Adam  did 
Noah  live?  2.  What  was  the  cause  of  the 
Lord's  great  displeasure  in  Noah's  day  ? 
3.  Why  did  Noah  find  grace  in  the  eyes  ot 
the  Lord  ?  4.  What  did  the  Lord  tell  Noah 
to  do?  5.  What  is  an  ark?  6.  Of  what 
wood  was  the  ark  to  be  built?  7.  What  is 
meant  by  gopher  wood  ?  8.  How  long  was 
the  ark  to  be  ?  9.  How  wide?  10.  How 
high?  11.  What  is  a  cubit?  12.  How 
many  stories  were  in  the  ark  ?  13.  How  did 
the  Lord  say  He  would  destroy  life  on  the 
earth?  14.  How  were  Noah  and  his  family 
to  be  saved  ?  15.  How  many  were  in  his 
family?  16.  What  was  to  be  taken  into  the 
ark?  17.  What  proof  is  there  that  Noah 
warned  the  people  ?  18.  What  became  of 
the  spirits  of  those  people  who  were  disobe- 
dient to  Noah's  teachings  ? 
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MAY. 

In  a  little  village  in  New  York 
State  there  stood  a  little  brown  house 
surrounded  by  trees  and  flowers,  and 
a  little  brook  ran  by  the  door. 

In  the  small  cottage  there  lived  a 
little  girl  whose  name  was  May.  She 
was  nine  years  old.  Dear,  patient, 
tender-hearted  little  May ;  she  had 
so  many  troubles,  and  yet  she  always 
kept  the  house  bright  and  gay  with 
the  flowers  she  loved  so  dearly.  Her 
happiest  time  was  when  she  could 
take  a  stroll  in  the  cool,  shady  woods 
to  gather  flowers. 

One  hot  July  day  she  started  for 
the  woods.  When  she  got  there  her 
head  ached  from  having  walked  so 
far,  so  she  sat  down  to  rest  awhile, 
and  soon  she  fell  asleep. 

She  had  not  been  asleep  very  long 
when  she  was  awakened  by  a  scream 
for  help.  She  raised  up  and  saw  a 
horse  and  buggy  coming  down  the 
road  at  a  terrible  speed.  She  sat 
thinking  what  to  do,  and  while  she 
was  thinking  she  heard  a  crash.  She 
shut  her  eyes  for  a  moment,  and 
when  she  opened  them  she  saw  that 
the  horses  had  run  against  a  tree 
and  broken  the  buggy.  May  heard 
someone  crying.  She  went  over  to 
where  the  broken  buggy  was  and 
there  lay  a  baby. 

At  first  May  screamed,  she  was  so 
frightened,  for  she  thought  that  the 


baby  was  dead.  She  took  it  up  in 
her  arms  and  sat  down  and  began  to 
sing  to  it. 

When  the  baby  heard  the  music  it 
opened  its  eyes  and  looked  at  May, 
and  as  long  as  May  sang  it  kept 
quiet. 

When  the  baby  opened  its  eyes 
May  thought  that  it  was  very  lovely. 
It  was  so  pretty,  having  brown  eyes, 
golden  hair,  and  dear  little  dimpled 
cheeks. 

May  had  sung  two  or  three  songs 
to  it  when  someone  touched  her  on 
the  shoulder.  She  looked  around, 
and  there  stood  a  man.  When  the 
baby  saw  him  it  began  to  kick  and 
crow  with  joy. 

The  man  said  his  name  was  Mr. 
Blake  and  that  the  baby  was  his,  and 
that  her  mamma  had  died  about  a 
month  before. 

May  asked  him  how  the  horses 
came  to  run  away,  and  he  said  that 
some  boys  were  flying  a  kite  and  the 
horses  got  frightened  at  it  and  ran 
away,  throwing  him  to  the  ground 
and  stunning  him  so  that  he  could 
not  get  up  for  a  few  moments. 

He  thanked  May  for  saving  the 
baby  and  told  her  that  its  name  was 
Nina.  They  sat  and  talked  for  some 
time.  At  last  May  said  she  would 
have  to  go,  for  her  mamma  would 
need  her.  Mr.  Blake  told  her  to 
come  and  see  him,  and  the  next  time 
her  mamma  told  her  she  could  go  to 
the  woods  she  went  to  see  him.  Af- 
ter that  whenever  her  mamma  could 
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spare  her  she  would  go  and  see  him 
and  Nina. 

One  day  about  a  week  after  the 
runaway,  Mr.  Blake  gave  May  a 
dollar.  Oh,  how  happy  she  was  !  She 
went  right  home ;  she  did  not  even 
stop  to  get  a  bouquet  of  flowers  for 
her  mamma.  But  when  she  got 
home  she  could  not  find  her;  she 
looked  and  looked  ;  at  last  she  went 
up  stairs  to  take  her  hat,  and  there  lay 
her  mamma  on  the  floor. 

May  thought  she  was  dead,  but 
when  she  went  up  to  her,  she  knew 
she  had  fainted,  and  there  was  a  big 
lump  on  her  forehead.  She  knew 
that  her  father  had  come  home. 

She  started  down  stairs  to  call 
someone,  but  when  she  got  down 
she  found  her  father  lying  on  the 
floor.  She  went  up  to  him  and 
said,  "For  shame,  father,  to  treat 
dear  mamma  so  !" 

She  said  no  more,  for  just  then  her 
father  raised  up  and  struck  her. 
She  fell  back  and  as  she  fell  she  hurt 
her  back  on  the  washtub,  (for  her 
mamma  had  to  take  in  washing  to 
get  something  for  them  to  eat.) 
When  she  fell  the  dollar  slipped  out 
of  her  hand.  Her  father  saw  it, 
snatched  it  up  and  was  gone. 

The  next  thing  May  knew  she 
was  lying  on  the  bed  and  her 
mamma  was  bending  over  her  with 
an  anxious  face.  May  tried  to  get 
up  but  she  could  not,  she  asked  her 
mamma  what  was  the  matter  with 
her  and  she  told  May  that  her  back 
was  injured. 


May  told  her  mamma  all  about 
the  day  of  the  runaway.  She  had 
never  told  her  before  for  fear  she 
would  not  let  her  go  to  the  woods 
again.  May  also  told  her  mamma 
about  the  dollar  Mr.  Blake  had  given 
her  and  how  her  father  had  taken 
it  and  hurt  her  back. 

It  was  a  very  long,  sad,  weary 
week  for  May  and  her  mamma. 

May's  father  was  over  his  drunken 
spell  when  he  came  home,  and  was 
very  sorry  that  he  had  hurt  his  little 
pet,  but  it  was  too  late. 

When  Mr.  Blake  heard  of  little 
May  he  came  to  see  her  every  day 
and  sometimes  he  brought  Nina. 

The  first  time  May's  mamma  saw 
Mr.  Blake  she  ran  up  to  him  and  fell 
in  his  arms.  May  became  ifright- 
ened,  but  Mr.  Blake  told  her 
that  he  was  her  mamma's  brother 
and  that  he  had  been  hunting  for  her 
many  years  but  could  never  find 
her. 

May  died  two  weeks  after  she  was 
hurt.  About  a  week  after  she 
died  Mr.  Blake  said  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harrington,  (for  that  was 
May's  parents'  names)  were  to  move 
in  his  house  and  live  with  him,  as 
his  wife  was  dead  and  he  wanted 
some  one  to  live  with  him  to  keep 
the  house. 

While  Mr.  Harrington  was  help- 
ing pack  up  a  few  little  things  that 
they  wanted  to  keep,  he  found  a  let- 
ter. He  sat  down  and  began  to 
read  it.  This  was  what  was  in  the 
letter: 
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Dear  Papa: 

Forgive  me  for  talking  so  bad  to  you  for 
hitting  mamma  the  day  you  hurt  my  back.  I 
forgave  you  long  ago  for  hurting  me.  Now, 
dear  papa,  will  you  please  stop  drinking  that 
nasty  stuff  that  makes  you  drunk,  and  be 
good  to  mamma? 

For  your  little  Mary's  sake  who  is  in 
heaven. 

He  cried  when  he  read  the  letter. 
He  said,  "I  will  never  taste  that 
nasty  stuff  again  for  the  sake  of  our 
little  pet;"  and  he  never  did.  They 
moved  to  Mr.  Blake's  house  the 
next  day  and  they  lived  very  happy 
ever  after. 

Sweet  Brier. 


KINDNESS. 


Kindness  should  be  observed  by 
both  young  and  old.  There  are 
often  wells  of  thought  and  feeling 
stirred  up  by  an  angry  word  of  which 
we  little  dream.  We  are  all  bur- 
dened with  cares,  which  sometimes 
seem  unbearable;  and  if  we  are 
spoken  to  in  an  unkind  manner  they 
seem  harder  to  bear.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  we  have  a  kind  and 
cheering  word  spoken  to  us  we  seem 
to  feel  enlivened,  and  the  dark 
clouds  that  hover  round  us  seem 
to  pass  away,  and  the  sun  shines 
brighter  and  the  world  looks  fairer  to 
us  than  when  we  were  shrouded  in 
sadness. 

A  kind  word  has  lifted  many  per- 
sons from  sin,  where  if  they  had 
been  spoken  to  unkindly  they  would 


have  sunk  lower  into  degradation. 
We  should  always  speak  kindly  to 
aged  people,  for  they  have  all  been 
young  once,  and  have  also  had  many 
troubles,  and  an  unkind  word  wil 
make  them  feel  as  if  they  had  no 
friends. 

Sometimes  we  speak  angrily,  when 
a  kind  word  would  have  left  all 
happy  in  place  of  the  sting  which  an 
unkind  word  always  leaves   behind. 

"Angry  words,  oh,  let  them  never 
From  the  tongue  unbridled  slip ; 

Let  the  heart's  best  impulse  ever 
Check  them  ere  they  soil  the  lip." 

Maggie  Barney. 
Deseret,  Utah. 


HEALED  BY   FAITH. 


Four  years  ago  my  papa  went  on 
a  mission.  We  had  a  small  green- 
grocery store  and  my  mamma  had  to 
tend  the  store  while  he  was  away 
preaching  the  gospel.  We  prayed 
for  him  every  day.  As  mamma  tended 
the  place  of  business  and  I  went  to 
school,  baby  was  neglected.  He  sat 
so  much  that  he  became  weak  in  his 
legs  and  back ;  and  we  were  some- 
what discouraged  by  many  telling  us 
that  he  would  never  walk. 

What  made  it  worse,  one  day  he 
was  sitting  on  the  counter  while  mam- 
ma waited  on  a  customer,  and  he 
fell  to  the  floor. 

It  was  only  when  mamma  thought  it 
was  really  necessary  that  she  could 
be  persuaded  to  send  for  a  doctor, 
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for  she  always  believed  more  in  the 
Lord  than  she  did  in  doctors,  and  I 
do  too,  for  I  believe  the  Lord  can 
and  will  do  anything  for  His  children 
that  they  ask  Him  in  righteousness 
if  they  have  enough  faith. 

The  doctor  came  and  could  not 
decide  that  night  if  his  thigh  was 
broken  or  not.  The  Elders  came 
and  administered  to  him,  and  after 
that  the  baby  lay  still  on  his  bed  for 
a  long  time,  and  so  his  thigh  got  well 
without  any  help  from  the  doctor. 

By  and  by  pa  filled  his  mission  and 
came  home  ;and  he  prayed  for  and 
blessed  little  Wilford,  and  we  all 
prayed  for  him  every  day  and  he 
soon  walked  and  is  now  as  well  and 
strong  as  any  one  could  be.  God 
is  good. 

May  Ricks, 

Logan  City,   Utah.  Age  it  years. 


MOTHER. 


Speak    kindly   to  mother,   young  Clara  and 
Fred, 
To  do  else  were  cruel  and  wrong  ; 
By  day-time  or   night  time,    at  work    or    in 
bed, 
She  is  planning  to  help  you  along. 

Smile  gently  on  mother,  Benoni  and  Nan, 
Let  loving  arms  'round  her  be  drawn  ; 

Be  all  to  her  now  that  you  possibly  can, 
Sometime  her  dear  face  will  be  gone. 

And  wee,  toddling  lispers,  Melissa  and  Ray, 
Don't     forget     mother's     name    in    your 
prayers ; 

Ask  Father  in  heaven  to  bless  her  alway, 
And  help  you  to  lighten  her  cares. 


With  tenderness  speak,  pray  and  work  for  her, 
all, 

Thus  home-love  and  joy  will  increase  ; 
Think  no  task  too  heavy,  no  token  too  small, 

That  brings  mother  comfort  and  peace. 

For  mother's  sake,  children,   be  honest  and 
true, 
Make  not  her  heart  anxious  and  sore  ; 
She  risked  her  life,  darlings,  for  each   one   of 
you, 
Our  Savior,  alone,  has  done  more. 

Lula. 


THE   WOOD-PECKER. 


The  wood-pecker  is  not  a  very 
pretty  bird,  but  it  is  a  useful  one. 
The  feathers  on  its  body  are  gray, 
but  underneath  its  wings  are  red. 

It  is  a  bird  that  pecks  wood  ;  it 
will  hop  from  limb  to  limb  pecking 
away  at  the  bark  of  the  tree.  That 
is  why  it  is  called  a  wood-pecker. 

It  feeds  principally  on  insects  that 
live  in  trees.  In  the  limbs  that  are 
dead  is  where  its  food  is  found.  It 
can  readily  bore  through  the  bark  of 
an  unsound  tree  and  with  its  tongue 
which  is  long  and  barbed  at  the  end, 
it  can  easily  catch  its  prey. 

The  wood-pecker  does  not  destroy 
trees  as  thought  by  many,  but  it 
rids  our  orchards  of  many  destructive 

insects. 

Mary  A.   Ward, 
Elma,  Cassia  Co.  Idaho.       Age  n years. 


THE    DIFFERENCE. 

When  from  flesh  the  spirit  freed 
Hastens  homeward  to  return, 

Mortals  say  a  man  is  dead, 

But  angels  shout  a  child  is  born  ! 
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WISDOM'S    TREASURES 


Music  by   T.  McIntyrb. 


-4- 


1.  O         hap  -  py        is         the    man    who  hears     In  -  struction's     warning        roice! 

2.  For    she     has     treasures        greater       far    Than     east     or     west       un       told; 

3.  In      her    right   hand   she    holds     to     view      A    length    of       hap-  py         days; 

4.  She  guides  the  young  with       in    ■     uoeenee      In        pleasure's    path      to       tread; 
Ac  -   cord  -  ing      as       her       lab  -  ors     rise,     So        her        rewards         in  -  crease; 
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BRAINS  IN  FARMING. 


ONE  of  the  great  painters  replied  sharply 
to  an  impertinent  question,  "  What  do 
you  mix  your  colors  with?" 

"  With  brains,  sir." 

The  answer  contains  the  secret  of  all  suc- 
cessful work.  For  no  good  work  can  be 
done  in  any  profession  or  trade  without 
brains.  The  clearer  the  thinking,  the  better 
the  work.  One  great  hinderance  to  success- 
ful farming  has  come  from  the  desertion  of 
the  country  by  young  men  of  ability  and 
enterprise.  If  they  had  turned  thought  and 
energy  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  instead 
of  to  manufactures  and  trade,  improvement 
in  farming  would  have  kept  pace  with  pro- 
gress in  other  lines. 

In  the  western  part  of  Massachusetts,  a 
college  graduate,  who  had  completed  his  law- 
studies,  concluded,  instead  of  practicing  law, 
to  try  what  he  could  do  in  farming.  He  took 
a  large  dairy  farm,  stocked  with  good  Jersey 
cows.  Starting  at  his  work  with  enthusiasm 
and  intelligence,  he  made  himself  familiar 
with  the  best  books  on  the  dairy  and  on  stock- 
breeding. 


He  kept  an  account  of  all  expenses  and 
receipts,  and  of  the  profit  from  each  cow,  and 
did  all  his  work  by  plans  carefully  thought 
out.  He  has  found  farming  to  be  profitable. 
His  butter  sells  for  double  the  average  price, 
and  is  in  great  demand,  and  inquiries  about 
his  stock  are  beginning  to  come  from  Wes- 
tern and  Southern  States,  no  less  than  from 
New  England. 

Brains  can  make  farming  pay,  and  find  in 
it  a  stimulus  to  enthusiastic  study. 


ROOM  AT  THE  TOP. 


Never  you  mind  the  crowd,  lad, 

Or  fancy  your  life  wont  tell  ; 
The  work  is  a  work  for  a'  that 

To  him  that  doeth  it  well. 
Fancy  the  world  a  hill,  lad, 

Look  where  the  millions  stop; 
You'll  find  the  crowd  at  the  base,  lad  ; 

There's  always  room  at  the  top. 


Little  David,  when  told  that  God  had 
sent  a  new  baby  to  their  house,  said,  "  I  don't 
see  why  He  wants  to  crowd  us  so;  many 
houses  got  none  at  all,  and  now  this  one 
makes  five  at  ours." 
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kquitaDie  Lii6  Assurance  Society 


OF  THE   UNITED  STATES. 


JKNUKRV 


1,    1592. 
$136,198,518.38 


ASSETS,        -       -       - 

LlclbllltlGS,  Including  the  Reserve  on  all 
existing  Policies  (4  per  cent.  Standard)  and 
Special  Reserve  (toward  the  establishment  of    -  —  ^    <-*.#»-.    _M«   *-»«*. 
a  3K  per  cent,  valuation)  of       $1,500,000  103* ,905, 537 .82 

Total  Undivided  Surplus,   S26,292,98Q.56 

Income,  -  $39,054,943.85 

New  Assurance  Written  in  1891, 233,1  1  8,331  .OO 
Outstanding  Assurance,    804,894,557.00 

The  Free  Tontine  policy  (the  Society's  latest  form)  Is  UNRESTRICTED  as  to  r»»- 
Idonce,  travel  and  occupation  after  one  year;  INCONTESTABLE  after  two  year*, 
and   "NON-FORFEITABLE"   after  three  years. 

Claims  are  paid  immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  satisfactory  proofs  of  death. 

HENRY  B.  HYDE,  Prest.       JAMES  W.  ALEXANDER,  Vlce-Prest. 

M.  RUSH  WARNER,  Manager, 
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GUhat's  the  matter  Houu  ? 

•••  BROWNING  •••  BRO'S  + 

lead  them  all  in  (lie  SPORTING  GOODS  BUSINESS  Wholesale  A  Retail 


TWO  IMMENSE   STOKES  CHUCH   FULL   OF 

Fire  Anns,  Ammunition,  Pocket  Cutlery,  Fishing  Tackle,  Base  Ball  and  Lawn  Tennis  Supplies 
Tents,  Hammocks,  Bicycles  and  Sporting  Goods  of  Every  Description. 

GENUINE    THOMSON    WHTER     PROOF    BOOTS    HND    SHOES. 

Agents  for  the  New  Davis  Vertical  Feed,  High  Arm  Sewing  Machine,  THE  LATEST  AND  BEST;  fosl  Type  Writing 

Machines,  Sporting,  Blasting  anil  Riant  Powder,  Caps,  Fuse,  Etc.,  Etc. 

WE  MAKE  A  SPECIALTY  OF  GUN  REPAIRING. 

Our  prices  are  Kock   Bottom.     Send  us  your   orders,  we  can  save  you  money.     Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed 

Free  on  Application. 


2461  Washington  Avenue,  Ogden,  Utah. 
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15S  Main  Si.,  Sail    Lake  t'lly.  Utah. 


Z.  C.  M.  L 

TT  is  well  known  that  this  famous  Institution  was  originally  organized, 
for  the  Importation  of  General  Merchandise  ;  growing  continuously, 
it  is  now  the  most  reliable  place  in  Utah  for  the  purchaser  of  Dress  and 
Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Wraps  and  Garments  ;  Boots,  Shoes  and  Clothing  ; 
Carpets  and  Wall  Paper ;  Groceries,  Stationery,  Hardware,  Tinware, 
Crockery,  Glass,  Stoves,  Ranges,  Tools,  Drags,  etc.,  whether  the  intent 
be  to  buy  at  WHOLESALE  or  EETAIL. 

Main  Street,  T.  G.  Webbeb, 

Salt  Lake  City.  Superintendent. 


Rio  Grande  Western  Rwy. 

THE  SCENIC  LINE  OF  THE  WORLD. 


The  Popular  and  Direct  Line  from  West  to  East,  with- 
out change  of  Cars  to  Denver,  Colorado 
Springs,  Pueblo,  Etc. 

THROUGH  CABS  BETWEEN  SAN  FRANCISCO 
AND  DENVER. 


This  is  the  only  line  from  whose  car  windows  all 
the  magnificent  scenery  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  may 
be  viewed. 


TWO  THROUGH  TRAINS  EACH  WAY  DMI Y. 


Connecting  in  Union  Depots  at  Denver  and  Pueblo  for 
all  points  East,  and  at  Ogclen  for  all  California  points  and 
the  great  North-west.  Elegant  equipment,  Pullman 
buflett  sleepers,  first  class  eating  houses,  FAST  TIME. 
Family  sleeping  cars  for  the  use  of  passengers  holding 
second  class  tickets. 

D.  C.  DODGE.  J.  H.  BENNETT, 

Gen'l  Manager,  Denver.  Gen'l  Pass'r  Ag't,  Salt  Lake  City. 
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SIMPLE  BIBLE  STORIES. 

NUMBER  ONE. 

The  issuance  of  this  excellent  book  occurred  about 
a  year  ago  and  has  supplied  a  long  felt  want  in  the 
Sunday  School,  Primary  Associations  and  Home 
Circle.  It  contains  stories  of  prominent  Biblical  per- 
sonages from  Adam  to  Joshua. 

Price,  Postpaid,        -         -         30  Cents. 

NUMBER  TWO. 

The  popularity  of  the  first  book  of  these  series  in- 
duces us  to  issue  a  second  number.  This  work  con- 
tains stories  of  prominent  Biblical  personages  from 
Samuel  to  Queen  Esther. 

Price,  Postpaid,        -        -        30  Cents. 
NUMBER  THREE. 

Contains  the  narrative  of  the  Savior's  life  in  eleven 
simple  stories. 

Price,  Postpaid,        -        -        30  Cents. 

GEO.  (j.  CANNON  &  SONS  CO, 

Publishers    of      JUVEfUUE     INSTRUCTOR., 
SHLT  LKKB   CITV.  UTHH, 


Authorized   City  Agents 


-FOR     THE- 


DEPOSIT   STAJWP   SYSTEM 


l.'J&S*/                               —OF  THE— 

UTAH  COMMERCIAL  AND  SAVINGS,  BANK 

22>nd  24  E 

1st  South  Street. 

10th  Ward  Co-op., 

cor.  8th  East  and  4th  South 

G.  F.  Brooks, 

cor.  1st  South  and  6th  East 

Foulger  Brothers, 

68  K  Street 

Eardley  &  Sperry, 

635  S.  Main 

Mrs.  A.  Butterworth, 

cor.  3rd  West  and  3rd  South 

Wm.  Stoneman, 

444  W.  4th  North 

15th  Ward  Store, 

340  W.  1st  South 

Mrs.  C.  Hill, 

373  N.  5th  West 

H.  F.  Evans, 

111  S.  5th  West 

H.  J.  Shimming, 

537  N.  1st  West 

Frank  Branting, 

667  S.  4th  East 

Siddoway  Bros., 

701  E.  7th'South 

Mrs.  S.  Home. 

cor.  State  and  11th  South 

Snarr  &  Sons, 

324  W.  6th  South 

J.  &  M.  Irvine, 

759  S.  2nd  East 

R  H.  Irvine, 

459  3rd  Street 

John  H.  Kelson, 

818  E  2nd  South 

Arthur  Frewin, 

776  W.  North  Temple 

A.  H.  Woodruff, 

Liberty  Park 

John  F.  Coe, 

cor.  2nd  South  and  3rd  East 

J.  W.  Rogers  &  Co., 

Park  Terrace  Drug  Store 

Robinson  &  King, 

347  West  Temple 

J.  W.  Harris 

210  C  Street 

John  Brown, 

cor.  North  Temple  and  2nd  West 

C.  P.  Held, 

377  6th  Street 

Richard  Duerden, 

Bountiful 

Centerville  Co-op., 
Pacific  Lumber  &  Building 

Centerville 

Company,                 -               Sugar 

James  Neilson, 

Big  Cottonwood 

George  Saville, 

Mill  Creek 

J.  E.  Robinson, 

Farmington 

5c.  Deposits  can  be  made  at  the  Bank  or  with'any  of 
its  agents,  and  when  the  amount  reaches  $1.00  the  depositor 
will  get  o  per  cent,  interest  thereon,  compounded, ^^times  a 
year. 

GENERAL  BANKING  BUSINESS.    ~- 

Directors.— F.  Armstrong,  P.  W?Madsen,;  Thomas  W. 

Elerbeck,  Bolivar  Roberts,  Dr.  Jos.  S.  Richards*  Thomas  W. 

Jennings.  O.  EL  Hardy,  M.  E.  Cummings,  Samuel  Mclntyre. 
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THE  JUVENILE    INSTRUCTOR. 


D.  0.  CALDERS 
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MUSIC  PALACE. 

46  and  47  W.  let  South  St.,  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 
^Orders  by  mail  will  receive  prompt  attention." 
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tiflioji  Pacific 

SYSTEM. 


The  Through  Car  Line 


TO 

All  Points  North,  South,  East  and  West. 

The  Only  Line  Operating 

•  DINING  •  CARS  • 

Through  PULLMAN  PALACE  SLEEPERS 

TO 

Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Without  Change. 

CITY  TICKET  OFFICE  201  MAIN  ST. 

D.  E.  BURLEY, 

Gen'l  Agent  Passenger  Dep't. 
S.  H.H.CLARK,    E.DICKINSON,    E.  L.LOMAX, 
Prest.  &  Gen.  Mgr.      Asst.  Gen.  Mgr.         G.  P.&T.A. 

Fit*e    Insurance    Co. 


Paid  up   Capital, 
Assets,      -     -     - 


$200,000.00 
$310,000.00 


Henry  Dinwoodey, 
George  Romney, 
Tbomee  O.  Webber, 
Frank  W.  Jennings, 


in  1 co. <  inns. 

P.  T.  Farnaworth, 
Willi,,,,,  H.  Howe, 
Job  a  Henry  Huith, 


Jobn  C.  Cutler 
Darld  !•:, ,  1, . 
Geo.  W-  Thatcher 
Charles  8.  Burton. 


OFFICERS. 

HEBER  J.  GRANT,  Pres't-       GEO.  ROMNEY.  Vice-Pres'l 

LKWI8  8.  HILLS,  Treaaurer.     ELIAS  A.  SMITH,  Secretary 

W.  .1.  BATEMAN,  Ain't  Secretary. 

H.  J.GRANT  &  Co.,  AGENTS 

J.  F.  GRANT.  MG'R.  tf 


»m.  .m. 


Books, 
Stationery, 
•••     •••       Toys, 

OFFICE  SUPPLIES,  ETC., 

Utah  B00I& Stationery 

COlVlPAflY, 

72  Main  St.,  SALT  LAKE  CITY, 

OOflCAfl     ]VL     MeflliLtlSTEf^, 

MANAGER.  tf 


The  State  Bank 

OF   UTHH, 
CAPITAL,  FULLY  PAID  $500  000. 
SURPLUS  FUND,      -     $40,000. 

Cor.  Main  and  South  Temple  Streets, 
SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

HEBER  J.  GRANT,  President, 

WM.  B.  PRESTON,  Vioe-President, 
HEBER  M.  WELLS,  Cashier. 


DIRECTORS 

Joseph  F.  Smith,  Chas.  S.  Burton 

Wm.  H.  Rowe, 
Abraham  H.  Cannon 
Spencer  Claweon 
Elias  Morris, 


Nephi  W.  Clayton, 
Frank  Y.  Taylor, 
Philo  T.  Farnsworth, 
E.  M.  Weiler, 


Henry  A.  Woolley. 

GENERAL    BANKING     BUSINESS. 

Careful  Attention  to  Country  Trade. 
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rPHE  new  Chicago  Limited  via  JRIO 
J  GRANDE  WESTERN,  on  and  after 
May  1st,  will  leave  Salt  Lake  at  S:00  a.  m. 
reaching  Denver  at  9:30  a.  m.  the  next 
morning  and  Chicago  4:00  p.  m.  the  fol- 
lowing day.  Through  Pullman  palace 
sleeping  cars  from  Ogden  and  Salt  Lake 
to  Chicago  without  change.  An  elegant 
train  throughout  The  Atlantic  Express 
leaves  here  at  9:50  p.  m.  as  heretofore. 
Improved  service  to  Eureka  and  Sanpete 
and  Sevier  Valley  points. 


THE  JUVENILE    INSTRUCTOR. 
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THE  jffiMY  DIJ1W00DEY  FIXTURE  G0]HPfl]lY,  |  » 

SALT    LKKE    CITY. 
BABY  CARRIAGES,  REFRIGERATORS, 

FURNITURE,  CARPETS,  WAIili  PAPER. 
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Wilford  Woodruff,  Prs't.        George  M.  Cannon,  Cashier. 

Zion's  Savings  jESank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY, 
No.  i,  3  &  5  East  Temple  St  ,  Salt  Lake  City, 

Takes   deposits .  in   any   sum ;  pays  5  per  cent,  in- 
terest; compounds  quarterly. 

Oldest    Savings    Bank    in    Utah,    with   deposits 
greater  than  all  others  combined. 

15  27 

WM.  DRIYIR  &  SON, 

Wholesale  and  Betail  Dealers  In 

Drags,  Medicines,  Paints,  Oils  and  Varnishes, 

We  Guarantee  the  trade  perfect  satisfaction. 
Your  Orders  Solicited. 


B.  H.  SCHETTLER 

DOES  A. 

General  Banking  Business, 

PAYS  INTEREST  ON  DEPOSITS 

7KtiD 

DESIRES   YOUS*    ACCOUNTS. 

ea-DEEDS  AND  MORTGAGES  DRAWN  UP.SH 
60  S.  East  Temple  St..  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


12 
-2 


WM.  DRIVER  &■  SON,  Ouden,  Utab 
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F.Auerbach&Bro. 

Dry  Goods,  Fancy  Goods,  Millinery, 
Carpets,   Shoes,  Etc. 

Established  1864.         -         One  Price  to  All. 


si 


F.    AUERBACH    &    BRO, 


31 
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PATRONIZE  HOME-MANUFACTURE  AND  BUY  YOUR  WOOLEN  GOODS  FROM 


Jno.  G.  culler 
&  Bra, 


=SSSWE  MAKES53S 

MEN'S  SU/TS  TO  ORDER 

FROM 

prouo  n^ills  f\l\-\llool 
CASSIMERE. 

ISO.     36     EHST    TE7U£RI_ 


■HGENTS- 


Provo  woolen 
Mills, 

MANUFA  Z  TURERS  OF 

'  Flannels,  Linseys,  Blankets,  Yarns, 

Shawls,  Cassimeres,  Oversnirts, 

Underwear,  Hosiery,  etc. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 
STREET,     SHLT     LKKE     CITV.     UTRH, 
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26  R.  R.  Ttf  OPS,  28  % 1  TH0fflflS,30  R.  R.  THOffiftS,  32 

EAST  FIRST  SOUTH  STREET, 
SALT     LAKE    CITY,    UTAH. 

COALTER  &  SNELGROVE  CO.,' 

THE  SALT  LAKE  JHOSIC  DEMiEtyS, 
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GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR 
THE  FAMOUS 


Rich,  Pure  and  Sympa- 
,  with  Qual- 
Poter. 


ALSO 


ESTEY  PIANO,  WITH  NEW  REPEATING  ACTION. 

ESTEY  ORGANS,  250,000  IN  USE. 

BAND  INSTRUMENTS,  SHEET  MUSIC  AND  BOOKS.  - 
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74    MAIN  STREET. 
Catalogue  Free.; 
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